SOUTHERN 


Mooresville Cotton Mills, at Mooresville, N. C., needed a dependable system of humidification, so they bought Bahnson Humidifiers. The 
weave room pictured above is 900 feet long. 


To secure the highest efficiency in a humidifying system, it is necessary to 
have a humidifier that will not only put water into the air, but thoroughly 
mix the water with the dry air, then distribute the moisture into every por- 
tion of the room. 


The large volume of air moved by Bahnson Humidifier fans insures even dis- 
tribution of moisture throughout the room. 


The Automatie Control on each BAHNSON HUMIDIFIER graduates the feed 
of water to the humidifier in accordance with the conditions of the air around 
it. 

May we send you eomplete information on the BAHNSON SYSTEM of 
humidification? 


The Bahnson Company 


Humidification Engineers 
Winston-Salem, N. C. New York Office: 93 Worth Street 
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justly proud. If the mill m 


CHARLOTTE, 


Phone 2781-2782 


you whom concerns 


We take this opportunity to thank our friends whose loyal support 
has enabled us in twelve years to build up a business of which we feel 


article. the only one of its kind manufactured in the South, we can do a 


great deal more towards the building up of kindred industries in the 
| South. We do not want any charity or favors. All we want is a trial. 


Charlotte Manufacturing Co. 


Card Clothing and Reeds 


en of the South will patronize a home-made 


NORTH CAROLINA 


INCORPORATED 1911 


Specify | 
on your 
Requisitions 
These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 


manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills 


Dyestuffs Softeners 
Sizes Oils Chemicals 


Unitep CuHemicat Propucts 
CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 

Southern Office Charlotte, N. C. 

Pawtucket, R. 1. Norwalk, Conn. 
Chicagy, Ill. 


—and these Stars 
have a meaning 


They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling 
Eagle Starch is offered to the textile industry. 

Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling 
Starches, we are gratified at the widespread recognition 
they have received. 


Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our 
knowledge and experience is at your service. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
New York 


Southern Office: Greenville, S. C. . 
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finish that is kind 


to operatives’ eyes 


HE trend toward lighter-colored mill-walls has 
a sound basis. Yet perhaps it has been carried 
too far. ; 
White walls are trying on your operatives’ eyes. 
But— Aluminum painted walls reflect a soft- 
ened light that does not irritate the eyes. 
This is so because Aluminum Paint gives a 
smooth surface with a soft Justre. 
Aluminum Paint is made of thin flakes of pure 
aluminum. 
These flakes ‘‘leaf” together when the paint is 
applied. 
This forms a cheery, silver-gray coat that takes 
the harsh glint out of reflected light. 
Aluminum Paint is clean and sanitary. Being 
Smooth and non-porous, it is easy to keep clean. 


PAINT consists of Aluminum Bronze 
J sew properly blended with a vehicle of oil or rae 


Air, gas or fumes have little effect upon its lustre. 

Yet this better paint for mill-walls costs no more 
—first or last—than ordinary paint. 

And a gallon of Aluminum Paint covers from 
400 to 700 square feet, varying with the material 
and character of the surface. 

A single coat completely hides every trace of the 
original wall color. 

Let Aluminum Paint improv» the lighting in 
your mill. 

Tell your secretary to write us today for our 
booklet —“ Aluminum Paint.”’ 

It is full of interesting facts about this modern 
paint for the modern factory. 

We'll be glad to send you a copy and samples of 
Aluminum Bronze Powder, postpaid. 


ALUMINUM PAINT 


Aluminum Company of America 


2401 Oliver Building 
OFFICES 


—the new mill-wall 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
PRINCIPAL AMERICAN. CITIES 
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PENETRATION 


Its Relation to Warp Conditioner 
Chas. Carpenter, 


ID you ever stop to think 
what takes place when you 
mix two liquids together’? Do 
the molecules of each inter- 
mingle and rest side by side, 
as would be the case if differ- 
ent colored sands were mixed 
together, or does one liquid form a film or 
coating around the molecules of the other, 
or do the liquids rest one on the other in 
infinitesimal films? Scientists have not yet 
thoroughly agreed on this question, but we 
do know that some liquids will penetrate 
better than others and we conclude from 
this that the liquid which penetrates best is 
composed of the smallest molecules. 


The property of penetration is a most 
important one in the manufacture of oils 
for the industries. For instance, in the 
manufacture of oils for the lubrication of 
leather, the oil should penetrate the inner- 
most fibers of the leather; as a stock lubri- 
cant, or a fulling and scouring agent in the 
manufacture of wool, the oil must penetrate 
through the yarn thoroughly; and as a 
softener or conditioner in the sizing opera- 
tion, it must also penetrate, but for the latter 
service it must also carry with it in its pene- 
tration, the starch or adhesive agent, if the 
maximum strength is to be imparted to the 
warp. 

In the lubrication of leather it ts the 
practice to tumble the leather in a drum 
with the hot oil, in order to assure the maxi- 


Near Editor 


mum penetration. But the HOUGHTON 
RESEARCH STAFF took a belting butt and 
had it split into one grain and one flesh piece; 
two next to surface pieces and one center 
piece. The split was made immediately after 
the butt had been taken out of the stuffing 
drum, and it was discovered that there was 
no oil in the center piece and that the bulk 
of the oil was in the surface pieces. It was 
only after the butt was permitted to stand 
some 60 days that the lubricant permeated 
the fibers thoroughly, and even then it de- 
pended largely upon the kind of oil used as 
a lubricant. 


HOUGHTON’S WARP CONDITIONER 
owes its merits to several properties, but 
mainly to the property it possesses of pene- 
trating and carrying with it the starch, or 
adhesive principles of the size. Where the 
starch filters out and remains on the surface, 
only mediocre additional strength is added. 
What is really wanted is the adhesive prop- 
erties in the warp and lubricating properties 
on the surface, the lubricating properties 
reducing the injury to the warp by friction 
on the heddles. 


Many mills use HOUGHTON’S WARP 
CONDITIONER. They have all used the 
best known cotton softeners, and the fact 
that they prefer HOUGHTON’S WARP 
CONDITIONER tells its own story. 


You may order a trial barrel upon your 
own terms of guarantee. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia—Chicago—Detroit 
Distributors Located At 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENSBORO, N. C. 
1001 Healey Building P. O. Box 81 
Phone: Watnut 4807 Phone: Greensboro 1990 


GREENVILLE, S. Cc. 
511 Masonic Temple 
Phone: Greenville 2316 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
418 N. Third St. 
Phone: Olive 3559 


AND IN EVERY OTHER TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE WORLD 


| Oils and Leathers fo 


| r the ‘Textile Industry | : 
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Charlotte’s Advantages 
Industrial and Commercial 
Center 


The City of Charlotte offers superior advantages as an industrial, commercial and 
distributing center. Some of these advantages may be recounted as follows: 


TRANSPORTATION 


Unexcelled transportation facilities, with seven 
railroads radiating in as many directions and 
with direct and quick communication with all 
important trade and manufacturing centers of 
the East, Middle West and Southeast. 


LABOR 


American workers who are willing to give a 
dollar’s worth of work for every dollar received 
as wages or salary—workers with intelligence, 
independence, ambition and industry. - 


LOCATION 


Location as the center of the existing industrial 
and commercial development of the Carolinas. 


POWER 


An adequate and constantly increasing supply 
of hydro-electric power at low rates, Charlotte 
being the headquarters of the Southern Power 


Company, pioneer and leading power develop- 


ment corporation in the South, and the center 
of its system of power plants and its distribu- 
tion system embracing 2,500 miles of transmis- 
sion lines. 


Charlotte the Center 


770 TEXTILE MILLS- 


185 COTTON OIL MILLS 
101 FURNITURE FACTORIES 


CLIMATE 


An ideal climate and wholesome living condi- 
tions where a high standard of living may be 
maintained at a moderate cost. 


CITIZENSHIP 


A hospitable, progressive, wide-awake citizen- 
ship which is always ready to extend a cordial 
welcome to newcomers of the same type. 


A rich back-country with a large and constant purchasing power connected with the city by a 
number of hard-surfaced highways extending in every direction. 


If a community of this sort appeals to you—if you are interested and want more information— 
address 


Chamber Commerce 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
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LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY IN AMERICA 


Build Special Slasher 
For Sizing Silk 


Many prominent weavers of 
artificial silk are operating 
our slasher. 


Inquiries Invited 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
1925 


SALES OFFICES 


No. 1 FEDERAL STREET; 1220 MINT STREET MASONIC BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. CHARLOTTE. N. C. GREENVILLE. S. C. 
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Address 


HE address of E. C. Dwelle, presi- 

dent of the Cotton Manufactur- 
vs Association of North Carolina, at 
ne annual meeting on July 4, was 
follows: 


from a business standpoint, the 
as! year has certainly been the 
vost trying in the present genera- 
ion. We have witnessed the most 
drastic curtailment of operations 
‘hat we have ever known. We can 
oily hope that conditions will soon 
improve and that we can see a chance 
', operate our plants at a fair re- 
‘urn on our investments. I do not 
link if necessary for me to review 
‘ie events of the year just ended as 
ie report of the Secretary covers 
‘lie many activities of your Associa- 
oon. We ean only say that we have 
‘ied to carry on the work of our 
recdecessors to the best of our abili- 
\. We have had many serious 
roblems to eontend with, but we 
cel that we have been fortunate in 
‘he outcome of most of them, con- 
~ering existing conditions and 
\hat at times seemed tremendous 


l' is gratifying to note the demaad 
Por PCOnOMY On the par! of our Na- 
ional Government in all of its ae- 
‘ivilies, and we hope the reports of 
“ill further reductions of Federal! 
Taxes will soon be effective. I have 
‘elt for sometime past that the ques- 
lOn Of taxation of all kinds was ihe 
Ost pmportant legislative matter 
ve have had to consider. While our 
'ederal Taxes have been reduced in 
respects, particularly on in- 
“ividuals, for some reason they 
“eem slow to give our corporations 
“ly part in the reductions. On the 
‘her hand, we cannot but view with 
alarm the ever increasing cycle of 
“tate and Local Taxes that have 
iow reached the point where the 
‘urden is almost beyond our ability 
LO carry. We have recently had oc- 
‘<sion to get up some tax statistics 
end we found these taxes, exclusive 
af Federal Taxes, are today four lo 
‘i've times greater on the same 
“nOounL Of property than they were 
or to 1920 when the Re-Valua- 
tion Act fent imto effect. We do not 
want to appear as being opposed to 
further progress in our State, but 
\e do feel that the time-has come to 
‘ake stoek and slow down until we 
“an absorb and pay for what has 
been done. We are proud of the 
“apid development of our State and 


have uniformly 
educational 
kinds. 
insistent demand for many years 
that we have Compulsory Education 
and we hope the time will never 
come when we will do anything to 
keep any of our people from getting 
a good education. On the other hand, 
foo rapid expansion encourages ex- 
travagance and we believe it better 
fo cheek up and to expand more 
normally than in the last few years. 


large 
of all 


supported 
improvements 


C. Dwelle, 
Retiring President 
Cotton Manufacturers Association 
ef North Carolina 


We regret to say that too many of 
our governing bodies of all kinds do 
not seem to realize that the iax pay- 
er has to foot all the bills and that 
there is a limit to their ability to 
pay if they keep on increasing this 
burden. 


I want to call your aitention to 
(he Southern Mill Rules of 1925. We 
have been buying cotton for many 
vears on the Carolina Mill Rules of 
1915, which all agree have become 
out of date in certain respects. A 
number of our larger mills have 
adopted rules of their own in order 
to protect their interests. I! was 
rapidly becoming a question of 
everyone using such rules as they 
have felt they needed. We were 
approached by some of our neigh- 
boring State Associations to cooper- 
ate with them in getting up a set of 
rules that would be fair to buyer 


We point with pride to our 


and seller alike, having in view 
making a uniform set of rules that 
all mills in the South could use in 
buying their cotton. It was felt par- 
licularly necessary to clear up cer- 
tain ambiguous clauses in the old 
rules. We have had a number of 
conferences with committees of 
other State Associations and, after 
much study and thought, a set of 
rules were adopted and ratified al 
our meeting last fall in Pinehurst. 
This immediately brought vigorous 
protests from the Shippers Associa- 
tions to their not having been given 
a chance to express their views and 
we were notified that they would re- 
fuse to sell under the new rules. 
A conference of the various Mill 
Associations was held early in the 
year and it was decided to meet with 
the Shippers in New Orleans in April 
so as to hear their side of the ques- 
Lion. We had a representative 
body of mill men from the various 
State Association at the New Orleans 
conference and spent something 
over a day going carefully over the 
the whole question. We made some 
chanzes in the rules where we were 
convinced they were necessary and 
fair fo all parties concerned, but ‘on 
ene clause we were hopelessiy dead- 
locked from the beginning of Lne 
conference, This is the clause on 
replacements which has been the 
subject of more controversy than 
any other section of the old rules. 
The old Carolina Mill Rules prov!d- 
ed that replacement must be mace 
in ten days but did not limit the 
number of times shippers could re- 


place. At the end of the season, 
when frequently large premiums 


were paid for certain kinds of col- 
ion, it was found impossible to force 
delivery of such cotton as had beci 
sold for delivery from the old crop. 
We have given twenty days to re- 
place rejections after report of ar- 
hitration, but no second replace- 
ment will be allowed. We also give 
the buyer the right at the expiration 
of twenty days, if the cotton has no! 
been replaced, to either cancel tue 
contract or buy if in at the market 
price, charging the seller with the 
difference plus % cent per pound 
penatiy. The sellers claim we 
should pay them the difference less 
the penalty where the price has de- 
clined, whereas our attorneys-— -who 
have passed on the new rules—ad- 
vise us that the common law of the 
land would not allow any replace- 


ment at all and would not require 
buver to make refund regardless of 
how much the market declined. 
They say that to do this would be 
putting a premium on a breach of 
contract. As a practical matter, we 
do not. believe any shipper would 
allow the time to replace to expire 
where the price had declined, cer- 
lainly not to any extent, and rather 
than take any chance of cotton not 


being equal contract, would ship 
better cotton than sold to protect 
their interests. The American As- 
sociation ratified the new rules in 
New Orealns in April and the 
Georgia Association in Atlanta im 
May. The South Carolina Associa- 


tion is to ratify them today and I 
hope- you will see fit to tinally adopt 
them at this time. I also hope that 
all of our mills will make them a 
part of their contract, beginning 
with the new crop. 


We have during the past year kept 
in close touch with the American 
and other Southern State Associa- 
lions and have cooperated in all - 
ways {o our mutual advantage. We 
are particularly indebted to the 
Georgia and South Carolina Associa- 
lions for their valuable assistance in 
re‘ling up the new cotton rules. 
Without their help we could never 
have succeeded in this important 
piece of work and I want to thank 
their officers for their contribution 
lo this cause. 


I want to also refer briefly to the 
work of the Traffic Department un- 
der the able direction of Mr. Geo. W. 
Forrester. As many of you know, I 
have been in close touch with this 
work since it started a little over six 
years ago. Alt that time we agreed 
lo guarantee a minimum of $7,500.00 
io be paid into the joint Trafic 
Department by our North Carolina 
Mills for the first year with the 
understanding that results should 
speak for themselves as to later 
vears, Our Executive 
guaranteed $3,000.00 and Mr. A. J. 
Draper, then president of the Asso- 
ciation, personally guaranteed the 
remaining $4,500.00. resulis 
have been so satisfactory that our 
mills have joined the Department 
in increasing numbers each year 
until today we have all the larger 
mills represented and last year we 
paid into this Department approxi- 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Activities Reviewed 


Annual Report of Hunter Marshall, Jr., Secretary, Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of North Carolina. 


N presenting my report to you as 
-Secretary-Treasurer it is not my 
purpose to burden you with the de- 
tails of our office but merely to 
touch upon the high spots and give 
a brief resume of our stewardship 
and the more important actvities of 
.your association during the past 
vear. 

In addition to the semi-annual 
meeting of the Association held at 
Pinehurst the Executive Committee 
has held three meetings since our 
last Annual Convention. 


Rules for the Purchase of Cotton. 

some of the more important mat- 
ters demanding attention were the 
numerous conferences incidental to 
the several steps in developing the 
rules for the purchase of cotton. It 
may not be out of place to recall 
here some of the steps in [he devel- 
opment of the Southern Mill Rules 
of 1925, which will be presented for 
final ratification during this con- 
vention. 


At a meeting in Charlotie July 25 
1924, composed of representatives of 
the Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
fions Of Georgia, Alabama, South 
Carolina and North Carolina, it was 
suggested that the Carolina Mill 
Rules of 1915 were out of date and 
needed certain changes. The sever- 
al state associations represented 
agreed to adjourn and meet again 
for the purpose of considering the 
Mill Rules section by section. Pur- 
suant to this agreement a mecting 
was called in Spartanburg on Au- 
gust 15th of that year. Mr. John A. 
Law was elected as chairman of the 
meeting and the writer acted as 
secretary. The Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Association of Georgia, Alabama, 
South Carolina and North Carolina 
were represented. These committees 
spent the greater part of the day 
working on the Carolina Mill Rules 
of 1925 revising and correcting the 
rules section by section. 

The corrected rules were submilt- 
ted to the Executive Committee of 
this Association at its meeting in 
Charlotte September 26th of last 
year, and ratified by that committee 
with request that the rules be sub- 
mitted to an attorney for approval 
and correction as to the grammatical 
construction. 

The rules were then presented to 
the regular meeting of this Associa- 
tion at Pinehurst November 29, 1924 
and duly ratified as the Southern 
Mill Rules of 1924. 

On March 20, 1924 a meeting was 
called in Spartanburg composed of 
representatives of the several state 
associations to consider an invila- 
tion from the American Cotton 
Shippers Association to discuss the 
Southern Mill Rules of 1924. It was 
agreed to meet the sellers, who 
represented the American Cotton 
Shippers Association, at New Or- 
leans April 9, 1925. As a result of 
this conference a few non-essential 
changes in the Southern Mill Rules 
of 1924 were agreed to and recom- 


mended by the representatives of 
the Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tions of the southern states. The 
rules, when ratified, to be known as 
as the Southern Mill Rules of 1925. 

On April 11, 1925 the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association 
in session in New Orleans passed a 
resolution endorsing the Southern 
Mills Rules of 1925. This action was 
quickly followed by the Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Association of Georgia in 
its Annual Convention in Atlanta on 
May 12, 1925, when that association 
ratified the Southern Mill Rules of 
1925. 


Legislation. 


Other matters demanding the a'- 
tention of the officers of the Asso- 
ciation were the numerous bills in- 
troduced in the regular session of 
the General Assembly. A _ careful 
scrunity was made of all bills of in- 
terest to the industry. We endeav- 
ored to keep you informed and fre- 
quently ealled on the members for 
council and advice whenever the 
occasion demanded. Among those 
bills of special interest to the in- 
dustry were: 

Bill creating tax of 10 cents per 
gallon on lubricating oils and 4 cents 
per pound on greases—killed in the 
committee. 

Bill creating 55-hour law in North 
Carolina—killed before the com- 
mittee by a vote 4 to 2. 

Bill creating 8-hour law per day 
for all persons under sixteen years 
of age—killed before the committee. 

Bill to abolish the Child Welfare 


Commission and reorganize this de-. 


partment met with defeat. 

Two Workmen's Compensation 
Bills were introduced in the General 
Assembly and received the careful 
scrunity and attention of the officers 
of the Association. There was, how- 
ever, no disposition on the part of 
the General Assembly to pass either 
of these bills. 

In addition to these bills, the oul- 
standing problem before the General 
Assembly was the matter of raising 
revenue. We all realized the neces- 
sity of an increase in taxes. In iis 
effort to see that all taxes were fair 
and equitable the Association was 
especially anxious to defeat the pro- 
posal to double the present Fran- 
chise Tax . We were very grateful 
that the Franchise Tax was allowed 
lo remain as it had been heretofore. 


Federal Child Labor Amendment. 


In the matter of National Legisla- 
tion the Child labor Amendment to 
the Federal Constitution was of 
prime importance. To defeat this 
legislation it was necessary that the 
public be informed as to the intent, 
scope and purpose of the amend- 
ment. In acomplishing this we gave 
such assistance and co-operation as 
we were able to Mr. David Clark of 
Charlotte and the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacutrers, who conduet- 
ed the fight against the amendment. 
The inevitable result followed and 


the amendment was soon rejected by 
the necessary number of states. 
Traffic Department. 

We cannot impress upon the 
membership too strongly the value 
of the Traffic Department, not only 
to the individual mill but to the 
industry. 

Mr. Geo. W. Forrester has render- 
ed a service that is valuable beyond 
measure to the industry. 

We have had a steady growth dur- 
ing the year, adding ten or twelve 
mills to this department. 

The amount paid to the treasury 
of the Traffic Department through 
this office has increased from year 
to year until we are now paying 
more than $18,000.00 annually. 


Membership of the Association. 


For many years the Association 
was confronted with the problem of 
increasing its membership so as lo 
represent the textile industry of the 
state as a unit. For the past few 
years we have represented more 
than ninety per cent of the spindles 
of the state. This leaves a small 
field from which to replenish our 
members. During the past year we 
have added seventeen mills to our 
membership. Many of these mills 
have been reached through the ac- 
livilies of your Membership Com- 
mittee. This committee has sent oul 
three personal letters to all mills 
that are not in the Association ure- 
ing them to join our ranks in order 
that we may represent the industry 
asa whole. There is no reason why 
every mill in the state should not be 
a member of the Association, and we 
hape that the members will use 
their influence to this end. 


Future Activities. 


Your Association has continued its 
growth during the past few years 
until it now represents a major por- 
tion of the entire industry within 
the state, The annual dues has en- 
abled it to carry out its program 
from year to year with a certain 
degree of satisfaction. 

The Traffic Department has de- 
veloped from a few mills to more 
than one hundred and seventy-five 
to date. 

The Fuel Department has been 
making steady progress since its 
establishment. 

It, therefore, seems that if is op- 
portune that we should take an- 
other step and broaden our scope 
of service to the mills through the 
establishment of a Department of 
Statisties. It has been suggested thal! 
this department be known as the 
Textile Institute. This department 
would contemplate the -gathering 
and dissimination of complete sta- 
tisties covering stocks; sales; unfill- 
ed orders; and any data required to 
enable the American cotton manu- 
facturers to intelligently shape 
their policy. 

The right of a Trade Association 
to serve its members along this line 
has. been established by a recent 


decision of the United States S: 
preme Court in the case of the Ma)! 
Flooring Manufacturers Associati: 
vs the United States. Under th 
principles laid down in the decisic 
it will be entirely proper for an 0: 
ganization to disseminate pertiner 
information concerning the trade 0 
business which tends to stabilize th. 
business and produce uniformly 0 
price and practice. The data gail: 
ered through this plan should ull. 
mately cover the entire textile indus 
try, however, it is entirely probab|: 
that if the ball were put in motion) 
at this meeting that we would | 
able to interest the Associations | 
our sister states until the entire tex 
tile field had been covered. 

Before closing this report it is ou 
pleasure to express Our apprecia. 
tion to the representatives of th: 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association- 
of the several southern states fv: 
the close cooperation which we hay: 
enjoyed with them during the pas 
vear. The progress and happy solu- 
tion resulting in the Southern Mil'- 
Rules of 1925, and the genial spir' 
of cooperation flowing from th» 
other associations has demonstrate: 
the possibility of accomplishinz 
worthwhile results through the clos: 
affiliation of the representatives 0! 
the Cotton Manufacturers Associi- 
lions of our sister states. 

It has been my privilege during 
the year to be closely associated wil! 
vour president, and I wish to bear 
testimony to the fact. that he ha- 
labored diligently for the good o' 
the Association and the industry 
The succes of his adminstration ha- 
heen accomplished not by gov 
fortune alone but by the constan' 
application of his time and soun: 
judgement to the problems presen! 
ed to the Association. 

It is, therefore, with a deep sens: 
of gratitude that I express my aj- 
preciation to our president M: 
Dwelle, and to the other officers «' 
the Association for the cordial cv- 
operation which they have show! 
during the year. 

Buyer for Phillippine Lace and 

Embroideries Available. 

A resident of Manila, experience: 
in purchasing and handling Orien'- 
al laces and textiles, desires to ac! 
as buyer of Phillippine laces an‘ 
embroideries for American firms. 
acording to a report from Assista!' 
Trade Commissioner George. 


Manchester Spinning Plan to 
Curtail. 


Manchester, Eng.—Cotton spinner 
of this district who use America! 
yarns have voted by an overwhelm- 
ing majority to adopt a policy © 
curtailed production by reducing 


the working schedules of their mill- 
by 8% hours per week. 
The Federation of Cotton 5Spit- 
ners Association had requested the 
Manchester spinners using Amer!- 
can yarns to adopt this policy. 
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Textile Engineering Schools 


uy Charles 8. Doggett, Director of Textile Department, Clemson College, 
S. C., in U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin. 


this country instruction in tex-  ifed education who already have 
fap! tile subjects is given in two types had some experience in mill work. 
atic ¢ schools, viz.: In indevendent As no one of these colleges is sit- 
th x<tile schools, and in some of the uated in a mill center there is no 
ISi0) nd-grant colleges of the Southern opportunity to conduct evening or 
h OF states. In the latter the textile part-time classes. 
ner urse of study is one of several These special textile courses cover 
ogineering courses offered. two years only. Under existing 
» th. in 1884 the Philadelphia Textile conditions the number of students 
“- ~-hool was opened, but the real era must be: limited, as the college cur- 
rat |) \f textile schools started four or riculum is not designed for any who 
ull ive years later with the textile are not graduates of a high school. 
dus ~hool at Lowell, Mass. the textile In general, the two-year courses 
abl. jepartments of the land-grant col- @re the same as those taken by the It to O k n : d 
in, ges of North and South Carolina, candidates for a degree, but in other a a ie ag = nN C 
I b nd the A. French Textile School respects, the individual needs are 


S i is a part of the Georgia School of Met se far as possible; elementary 


Technology. Later followed the mathematics and English, high O d es ro y h 1S b | | 


vuilding of the textile schools at School chemistry, and physics being 


River and New Bedford. Mass.. ‘Be subjects pursued. 
ia. ind the State agricultural and me- There is a wide field of usefulness After a Ladew Belt had been carrvin 
the chanieal colleges of Mississippi and open to the agricultural and engi- ying 
ions lexas also added textile depart- neering colleges having textile de- a 1000 H. P. load for 18 years, after 
Fo vents. The textile schools at Put- partments somewhat along the lines it had worked day and night without 
vam. Gonn. Providence. R. I. and of the extension work of the agri- ; 
pas \ew York are of quite recent date. cultural department of these col- nverruption, it was still in A-1 con 
au- In the textile schools thorough leges. Textile schools, specially dition. It took an accident to destroy 
fil). courses of study in textile subjects planned to meet the local conditions it! And then, of course, it was re- 
Bas vce given: regular three and four- of the larger textile centers and 
the vear eourses. and shorter ones for supported by the industrial estab- placed by another Ladew exactly as 
5 | special and evening students. A lishments but closely articulated good in every respect. 
‘imited amount of time is also given with the State college, would afford ‘ : 
= ‘o related subjects, such as math- mill operatives the opportunity for To every drive, Ladew Belting 
* ematies, mechanies, and English. getting the same type of textile brings trouble - free transmission. 
cia- The land-grant colleges having ‘ning as given in the evening and Longer life, less slippage and less 
‘extile departments are: North Car- ‘Short-term courses of the textile . 
i olina Agricultural and Engineering Schools in the Northern States and power wasted. For the skill of over 
on College, Raleigh, N. C.: the Clemson very generally what England offers 90 years of fine belt making produces 
\gricultural College of South Caro- her workers. belts whose pliant, sinewy strength 
lina. Clemson College, S C.: Agri- At the present time no close con- es ishes 
at cultural and Mechanical College of nection exists between the textile tablishes new service records. 
Lane Texas, College Station, Tex. ‘- departments of these colleges and To learn how these splendid live- 
The . the manufacturing establishments 
The textile department of the leather belts can sav 
Mississippi Agricultural and Me- but if these schools are to serve 
ant chanieal Gollege was closed about a the purpose for which they were plant, send in the coupon for a free 
-? dozen years ago, the machinery sold, established and the manufacturers copy of “The Proof Book.” 
nt- ind the building used for the insti- 5ecure well-trained men for their 


‘utien’s seheel of ecommerce. While important positions, there 


ns: ‘he A. French Textile School, Geor- ™ust be such co-operation. With 
kia Sehool of Technology, can nol the rapid development of the tex- EDW. ADKW° -. Inc. 
i be classed as the textile department tile industry in the Southern States, 


3 of a land-grant college, the courses especially in the manufacture of 
i} 


of studw offered are essentially iden- fine goods, men of technical training BELTING AND OTHER LEATHER PRODUCTS 
er ‘ical with those ‘of the land-grant will be needed as foremen, over- Since 1835 
colleges. This sehool. the three seers, and superintendents. 
and-grant colleges, and the Lowell A testing and research laboratory 29 Murray Street, New York City 
, lextile School confer the degree of for the textile industry comes nat- Branches 
of science upon those com- urally within the province of an 
pleting the four-year textil eh ve CUSMCSTING college. In fact, the Boston, Mass. Newark, N. J. Pittsburg, Pa. 
, he other schools referred to in this textile department should be ex- Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 
e4 irticle do not. pected to serve the industry in set- 
The degree curriculum in. textile tling making 
engmeering, as given in the textile repor are Carrying on researen 
om departments of the land-grant col- work more fully, and for the benefit EDW. R. LADEW CO., Inc. 
ns. leges, consists of general courses in of the industry at large, as, perhaps, 29 Murray St., New York, U. S. A. 
English, higher mathematics, eco- Please send me a copy of “The Proof 
homies, and history Free-hand and would, <A laboratory of this char- 
i 7° Mie? acter. servi the industry as | Book” and full information about Ladew 
mechanical drawing, descriptive ge- @C%T, serving tne maustry as a | 
ometry, surveying, shopwork, me- Whole, should be liberally support- Leather Belting. 
Chanieal engineering, electrical PIi- ed, not by the State inh general, but 
gineering, and the laboratory werk by the industry itself. 
= il Connection therewith are consid- One of the needs in textile engi- Name 
ered as fundamental subjects. About neering, as pointed out by numbers 
of one-half of the time during the of successful mill executives, 1s 
Junior and senior years is devoted training in the handling of the hu- 
is ‘0 purely textile subjects, theory man factor. This is not peculiar oe i02-G | 
| and practice. All of these colleges to textile engineering, but is general 
% are fully equipped with textile ma- in all engineering courses. In the 
a chinery. textile industry, more so perhaps 
These land-grant colleges also than in any other industry, the item 


elve special textile courses. These of labor is relatively high in propor- 
are designed for young men of lim- (Continued on Page 33) 
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INVESTMENT VALUE 


HE elimination of vibration 

in our machinery is an im- 
portant factor which experi- 
enced manufacturers have long 
recognized. 


TT] 


| 


Efficient distribution of weight, 
ample bearing surfaces and pre- 
cision methods of manufacture 
are features which reflect the 
quality and excellency of our 


The investment value is proven 
by the fact that 


| 


il 


“NO H. & B. MACHINE HAS 
EVER OUTLIVED ITS USEFUL- 
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H. & B. 


AMERICAN MACHINE Co. 
BUILDERS OF 


COTTON MACHINERY 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
RHODE ISLAND 
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PAWTUCKET 
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SOUTHERN OFFICE 
814-816 ATLANTA TRUST CO. BLDG. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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Address of Governor McLean 


T is very pleasing to me to have 

this opportunity of addressing 
this body composed as it is of men 
representing one of the great indus- 
tries of our State. It is a peculiar 
pleasure to have the opportunity of 
mingling with my fellow manufac- 
turers. and discussing the very un- 
usual eonditions now confronting 
the cotton manufacturing industry 
and the difficult problems which 
these conditions have produced. My 
interest is perhaps increased and 
made more sympathetic, because, as 
most of you know, I have been more 
or less actively engaged in cotton 
manufacturing during the greater 
part of my business life. My inter- 
est in the success and prosperity of 
the mdustry is now increased and 
heightened by another considera- 
tion. As Governor of North Caro- 
lina, interested in seeing our State 
continue to go forward, I am more 
and more impressed with the fact 
that the future success and pros- 
perity of the textile industry in our 
State is very vital from several 
viewpoints, leaving out of account 
entirely my own pecuniary interest 
as a stockholder in several mills. 
First, if must be remembered that 
the great industry you represent 
supplies lucrative employment to 
the large part of our population 
living in the industrial districts. 
These in turn supply the purchasing 
power needed to make prosperous 
many of our other industries, par- 
ticularly agriculture. I have had 
oceasion in the last year and a half 
to visit every section of North Caro- 
lina, and this has afforded me an 
unusual opportunity to view and 
appraise the wonderful resources of 
our great State. One thing which 
made an indelible impression upon 
my mind was the evidence of un- 
paralleled progress and development 
which characterizes those sections 
of our State where the great bulk 
of our cotton mills are located. One 
cannot resist the conclusion § that 
this progress and development is 
due, in a large measure, to the fact 
that these sections enjoy what po- 
litical economists usually refer to 
as a balance in industry; that is to 
say, there is a reasonable balance 
between manufacturing and agri- 
culture, so that those who are em- 
ployed in manufacturing create a 
ready market for the products of 
the farm, thereby enabling the far- 
mers in those sections to sell their 
products readily and at good prices 
at their very doors instead of having 
to incur the expense of transporta- 
tion to distant. markets. 


Another reason why I must take 
a deep interest in the situation is 
hecause of my position as Governor. 
As you are, of course, aware, in the 
last few years we have found it 
necessary in order to build a greater 
State to increase all classes of taxes 
at a very rapid rate. 


It has been necessary to greatly 
increase local taxes for schools and 
other local needs. The cotton mills 
have paid a very large part of these 
local taxes assessed upon property 
for local purposes. 


In addition to those local taxes 
the cotton mills have been paying 


a very large part of those taxe- 
which we usually refer to as indi. 
rect taxes and out of which a)! 
expenses of conducting the Stal. 
Government are paid. I refer par- 
ticularly to income, franchise an. 
privileges taxes. In the last fev 
months I have been giving a ‘ver, 
close study and careful considera. 
tion to the question of State taxes 
and I have been very much dis- 
appointed to observe an alarming 
decrease in the total amount 0! 
faxes paid by the cotton mills for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925. 
as compared with the amount pai 
during the previous fiscal year. T} 
estimated decrease is approximate), 
six hundred thousand dollars. 

The cause for this condition is, ; - 
you well know, the prolonged de 
pression in the textile industry 
While there has been some im 
provement in the last six month: 
the condition of the industry is sti) 
far from satisfactory. 

It is needless for me to say th:' 
the unfavorable condition of [): 
cotton industry, causing as it dor- 
the heavy falling off in revenue rv 
ceipts by our State Government. 
giving to those of us who ar 
charged with the duty of providins 
funds for the conduct of the Stal: 
and its various activities much con 
cern. 

I have no doubt that you hav: 
been giving most serious attentio: 
to the question as to what are th: 
fundamental causes of the presen: 
general depression in most branch: - 
of the cotton manufacturing indu-; 
try, just as I have been trying to d. 
I confess that I have been unable |. 
formulate in my own mind any ve': 
definite conclusions as to the tru: 
causes. While I would not prete: 
to diagnose the case or prescribe © 
remedy, I will venture to make som 
suggestions which I have no dou! 
have already occurred to you. Firs 
I think every intelligent cotto 
manufacturer who has given serio! - 
thought to the matter is bound |. 
admit that many branches of t!) 
industry are still suffering fro: 
over production caused in part !): 
the over expansion of plant faci): 
ties during the war and the peri: 
of acute inflation immediately fo! 
lowing the war. In the second plac: 
I believe there is general agreeme' 
that due to various causes, the: 
has been a diminution in wh: 
would have otherwise been the no’ 
mal demand for cotton goods in t! 
last three or four years. It seen - 
to me that some of the facto:- 
which have contributed to this de 
creased demand are: 


4. Reduction in foreign immigr: 
tion to America. 


2. Advantages enjoyed by foreiz’ 
manufacturers and disadvantag’- 
suffered by American manufactur 
ers growing out of the condition- 
following the war; and last bul no 
least, 


3. The change in the customs an: 
fashions of the people in respect |: 
wearing apparel. 

We know that there is a very de- 
cided trend on the part of ou’ 
people, and particularly our wome!) 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Great Resort Lake 


1500 Acres—27-Mile Shore-Line Drive 
Within 24 Hours of Half the People 


of the U. S. A. 


Assured Income 
From Many Sources 


POWER — Already sold at a 
profitable price for the next ten 
years to the Blue Ridge Power 
Company, of Spartanburg, 8. C. 
Power will be created by Lake 
Lure dam with the lake level al- 
ways maintained. 


8,000 ACRES, including and 
surrounding Lake Lure, were 
bought by the company at 
$73.56 an acre. When Lake Lure 
is completed, in 1926, 4,500 acres 
of this land will be saleable for 
lake view and lake side home 
sites, hotel sites and town sites. 
Resort real estate should yield 
values from $3,000 an acre up. 


RESORT FEATURES — Five 
golf courses, two large bathing 
beaches, amusement piers ,fleets 
of motor boats, stables of saddle 
horses, fishing, sporting fields, 
aviation, etc.—all with contrib- 
ute income on company’s stock. 


CHIMNEY ROCK 
MOUNTAINS, Inc. 


Chimney Rock, N. C. 


Represented at Asheville, Charlotte, Greensboro and Raleigh, N. C. 
Spartanburg, Columbia, Greenville and Charleston, S. C. 


HEN beautiful LAKE LURE becomes a reality in 1926, there 

will come into being in the “Land of the Sky” a resort of 
first magnitude with an all-year climate, and within 24 
hours’ travel of half the U.S. A. This resort, situated on main lines 
of motor travel and only 24 miles from Asheville, is sure to become 
the All-Year Scenic Playground of Eastern America. Lake Lure has 
the unique advantage of being within the “Thermal Belt,” where 
frost and dew are unknown and where roses have bloomed at Christ- 
mas. Climate, scenery, accessibility—these will be strong factors in 
drawing to Lake Lure thousands of visitors and residents from all 
parts of the United States. 


The great Lake Lure Dam, 104 feet high and 585 
feet across, is now being constructed between two ee: 
mountains of solid granite. When completed, this ft Pre: 
dam will be surmounted by a wide boulevard form- . 
ing part of the 27-mile shore line drive, connecting 
with State Highway Number 20, main route of 
motor travel from the mountains to the sea. Land 
convertible certificates are now being offered in con- 
nection with the company’s common stock, affording 
to people of the Carolinas an opportunity for profi- 
table investment. Write today for Free View Book 
containg full information about Lake Lure. 


CHIMNEY ROCK — 
Observatory of 
Lake Lure 


Chimney Rock Mountains, Inc. 


16 N. Market St. 
Asheville, N. C. 


Caro 
Name . 


j 


— 


Send me free your view book, “A New Empire in Western Nortn 
lina.” 
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Making worsteds 
under Southern 
advantages | 


For a generation the South has en- 
joyed the immense manufacturing 
advantage of abundant labor. Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co. have recently 
utilized this situation for the benefit 
of a client in the woolen textile field. 


The Southern Worsted Corporation 
built from our plans, near Greenville, 
S5.C., one of the first worsted mills 
ever erected below the Mason and 
Dixon line. This mill is now coming 
into operation. There is every indica- 
tion that it will produce a successful 
line of men’s worsteds. 


For more than ninety years, Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co. have been pioneers 


| in the textile world, successfully de- 
signing, planning and carrying through | 
diversified building and business proj- 


ects in this important field. 


This broad experience enables us not 
only to meet the needs of today, but 
also to anticipate and provide for the 
requirements of tomorrow. It has en- 
abled us to plan for our clients as only 
the broadest kind of business as well 
as engineering experience can plan. 

Let our representative discuss with 
you the details of your special problem. 


No project is too large or too small to 
receive thorough attention. 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & Co. 
ENGINEERS 
Executive Office, 24 Federal Street, Boston 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
DETROIT ATLANTA 

CHARLOTTE SPARTANBURG 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 
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Italian Cotton Industry Prosperous 


Italian imports of raw cotton 
amounted to 201,435 metric tons 
(metric ton equals 2,204.6 pounds) in 
1924 against 185.341 in 1923 and 177,- 
696 in 1922, says FE. Humes, commer- 
cial attache’s office, Rome, in Com- 
merece Reports. Taking of American 
cotton (116,877 metric tons or 515,- 
330 bales) in 1924 constitutel 58 per 
cent of Italy's total cotton imports 
compared with 62 per cent in 1925. 
Receipts of Indian cotton (61,973 
metrie tons) were particularly 
heavy, but the monthly statistics 
show that purchases of Indian col- 
ton were largest during the early 
months of the year, and were prob- 
ably made chiefly on account of th: 
lower prices of Indian as compared 
with American cotton at that Lime. 
Imports Inrease Recorded for First 


Four Months of 1925. 


Imports of raw cotton during the 
first four months of 1925 aggregated 
104,468 metric tons, of which 69,- 
995 were of American origin, 22,- 
£03 Indian, and 9,267 Egyptian, com- 
pared with a total of 88,102, includ- 
ing 49,661 American, 29,277 Indian, 
and 8171 Egyptian, for the corres- 
ponding period of 1924. Receipts 
were heaviest during March and 
April—31,480 and 29,723 tons, respec- 
lively. 

Total arrivals of cotton at a) 
Italian ports during March amounil- 
ed to 176,616 bales, as against 166,- 
660 during the corresponding month 
of 1924, of which 69,979 and 53,524, 
respectively, were from the United 
States. During March, 53,430 bales, 
including 1,750 American, were re- 
ceived at the port of Tieste, but Lhe 


bulk of this cotton is destined for 


consumption in Central 
States. 


Present Position of Mills Good. 


During the first six months of 1924 
Italian yarn mills were spinning 
largely for stock, while the weaving 
mills were obliged to cut down their 
production on acount of the diffi- 
culty of marketing the finished prod- 
uct with any margin of profit as 
long as the cost of raw cotton con- 
tinued high. Later in the year, when 
cotton prices had declined, condi- 
tions in the Italian cotton industry 
improved, The mills were able to 
dispose of their accumulated stocks 
at a profit, and work began on new 
orders which were reatiily absorbed 
by the consuming markels. Manu- 
facturers, however, continued to 
buy raw-material supplies on a 
hand-to-mouth basis, and avoided 
laying in large stocks of raw cotton. 
By the latter part of 1924, the indus- 
try was in a flourishing condilion, 
and exports, particularly of yarns, 
were on the increase. The year clos- 
ed with favorable reports from all 
the big mills, and the foreign-trade 
statisties for 1924 bear witness to the 
prosperity of the industry. The pres- 
ent position of the Italian cotton 
industry is said to be excellent, and 
reports from the mills state that 
{hey are well upplied with orders 
and that both production and ex- 
ports are on the increase. 

At the present time, Italy has 123 
cotton-spinning mills with about 4,- 


European 


600,000 spindles and an annual pro- 
duction of yarn approximately 330.- 
000,000 pounds, according to th: 
Corriere della Sera. The percentages 
of these spindles located in the var- 
ious regions given as follows: Lom- 
hardy, 58.5 per cent; Piedmont, 24.5. 
southern Italy, 6.2; Veneta, 5A. 
Liguria, 4; central Llaly, 1. 

Exports of unmercerized-cotton 
yarns in 1924 amounted to 16,629 
metric tons, an increase of 36 per 
cent over shipments abroad in 192: 
end almost double the 1922 figure. 
Single varns constituted threr- 
fourths of Italy's 1924-yarn expo;' 
of grey, 653 of bleached, and 745 -' 
which comprised 12,256 metric ton- 
dyed yarns. Shipments of ply yarn- 
were as follows: Grey, 2,244 tons: 
b'eached, 245; and dyed, 486. During 
the first two months of 1925, Ital, 
exported 2,470 tons of unmercerized 
cotton yarns compared with 1,919 
for the corresponding period of 19; 
Principal Markets for Italian Yarn 


Exports—Imports Decline. 

Germany, Bulgaria, Argentina. 
Rumania, and Jugoslavia, in the or- 
der mentioned, were Italy's best cus- 
tomers for cotton yarn in 1924. Ger- 
many took 14 times as much in 192‘ 
as in 1923, and the following per- 
centages of increase over 1923 fiz- 
ures were registered in the 1924 ex- 
ports to other important markets: 


Jugoslavia, 38 per cent; Argentina, 


27; Rumania, 21. Shipments to Bul- 
garia, however, declined 25 per cen! 
as compared with 1923, but showed 
a gain of 15 per cent over those of 
192. 

Ply yarns constitute over half o: 
{he imports of unmercerized cotton 
yarns, which amounted to 743 met- 
ric tons in 1924 against 1,024 in 1923. 
The 1924 imports included 261 tons 
of single and 430 tons of ply yarns 
in the grey. Receipts of bleached 
and dyed unmercerized yarns are 
very small. 

In 1924, Italy imported 373 metric 
tons of sewing thread, of which 
France furnished 262: Great Britain, 
53, and Germany, 35. [Italian pur- 
chases of foreign cotton thread ag- 
gregated 311 tons in 1923 and 40! 
in 1922. 

Data on Italian Weaving Industry 
Reported 

The ltalian Cotton Association 
has published 1924 statistics on 
looms, production, shipments, stocks 
on hand, and unfilled orders, based 
on returns made by 381 mills owning 
113,623 looms, and 
about 93 per cent of the cotton- 
weaving industry. The tolal number 
of looms js estimated at slightly 
over 120,000. During 1924, the 331! 
mills reporting produced 595,885,000 
yards of single-width goods (up to 
39 inches in width) and 206,305,000 
yards of double-width (over 59 
inches in width), or a total of 802,- 
190,000 yards, compared with 584,- 
470,000 yards of single-width, and 
203,460,000, for 1923. The weight of 
single-width goods produced in 1924 
average about 4 ounces per yard and 
of double-width about 6.5 ounces. 

Unmercerized cotton piece goods 
form the most important item in 
Italian exports of cotton manufac- 
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rers, shipments of this commodity 
aving amounted to 50,215 metric 

ns during 1924 compared with 43,- 
-49 in 1923 and 27,678 in 1922. Al- 
hough Argentina took abou! one- 
ofth of the total 1924 exports, sales 
» that country were 3 per cen! 
slow those of the previous year, 
uf exceeded 1922 exports by almos 

per cent. Shipments to some of 
ve other important markets showed 

nsiderable increases over 1925 fiz- 

ves, bul losses were registered in 
ports to Bulgaria and Jugoslavia. 
he quantities sent in 1924 and the 
vercentages of increase or decrease 
ompared with 1923 were as follows 
or the principal countries of des- 
ination: Egypt, 6,245 metric tons, 
olus 26 per cent; European Turkey, 
5965 tons, plus 3.8 per cent; Ru- 
mania, 3,599 tons, plus 47 per cent; 
reece, 3,095 tons, plus 88 per cent; 
\siatic Turkey, 2,246 tons, p-us 4; 
cer cent British India and Ceylon, 
1.605 tons, plus 65 per cent; Netner- 
lands East Indies, 1,481 tons, plus 
i) per cent; Austria, 1,106 tons, plus 
40 per cent; Jugoslavia, 3,820 tons, 
minus 24.5 per cent; Bulgaria, 1,543 
‘ons, minus 18 per cent. 

Exports figures are only available 
‘or the tirst two months of 1925, but 
‘hey furnish an index of the increas- 
cd shipments of Italian cotton goods 
abroad, During the first two months 
of 1925 [taly exported 8,377 metric 
‘ons of unmercerized cotton piece 
goods against 5,851 for the corres- 
ponding period of 1924. A compar'- 
son of the shipments to individual! 
countries for the two-month period 
~hows that exports to Argentina rose 
‘rom 1,395 metric tons in 1924 io 
295 in 1925, while both Greece and 
almost doubled their pur- 
chases in 4025° and shipmenis to 
Turkey (both European and Asiatic) 


Jugoslavia, British India, and Uru- 


euay also showed a marked improve- 
ment, 

Cotton Goods Imported from the 
United Kingdom and the Continent. 

During 1924 Italy imported 2,0003 
inetric tons of unmercerized cotton 
iece goods and 124 tons of high- 
grade velyets, of which Great Brit- 
ain supplied over 50 per cent. 
'ranece, Switzerland, and Germany, 
i order named, were other impdor- 
‘ant sources of imports of unmer- 
cerized cotton goods, and Germany 
‘anked second as a supplier of vei- 
\ets. In this eonnection, it might 
be noted that Italy exported 530 tons 
of common cotton velvets during 
1924, 

In point of value, Italy's exports 
of cotton yarns, cotton piece goods, 
and other cotton manufactures dur- 
ing 1924 were worth six times the 
imports of those commodities. 


Cotton Mill Activity 10 Per 
Cent Under 1923 


Washington —Although no cotton 
cloth production figures are avail- 
‘ble for 4925. spindle activity and 
cotton eonsumption afford a fairly 
‘ccurate basis for comparing the 
Output in 1925 with that of 1923, 
the last census year, says the De- 
partment of Commerce. The cotton 
£00ds production in 1923 was the 
largest in the industry's history. 

The department analyzes the 
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spindle activity and cotton con- 
sumption figures as follows: 
“Although no cotton cloth pro- 


duction figures are avatiable for 
1925, spindle activity and cotton 
consumption afford a fairly accu- 
rate basis for comparing the output 
in 1925 with that of 1923, the last 
census year. During the first five 
months of 1925, the United States 
cotton spinning industry operated 
at 979 per cent of its single-shiff 
capacity (based on an activity of 
about 8.75 hours per day), compared 
with 82.5 and 108.5 per cent, respect- 
ively, fo? the corresponding periods 
of 1924 and 1923. During January 
to May, inclusive, the monthly 
average of active cotton spindles 
was 33,248,682 in 1925 against 32,142,- 
006 in 1924 and 35,385,268 in 1923: for 
the period under discussion, the 
monthly average of active spindle 
hours was 8,281,709,000 in 1925 com- 
pared with 7,040,454,000 in 1924, and 
9.068,512,000 in 1923: and the month- 
ly consumption of cotton by the 
mills averaged 570,221 bales against 
493,107 in 1924, and 599,749 in 1923. 
Although the numbre of spindle 
hours reported for the first five 
months of 1925 was approximately 
10 per cent below the figure for the 
corresponding period of 1923, cotton 
consumption was only 5 per cent 
less. Compared with the first five 
months of 1924, spindle hours in 
1925 registered an increase of 17.6 
per cent and cotton consumption of 
15.6 per cent. 


“Despite the fact that 1925 activi- 
ty for the entire country is only 
about 10 per cent under that of 
1923, the improvement has been 
largely confined to the South where 
the average number of active spin- 
die hours exceeded that of 1923 by 
2 per cent while the New England 
average for 1925 was 21% per cent 
below that, of 1923. For the five- 
month period, January to April, the 
monthly average of active spindle 
hours reported by the mills in the 
cotton growing States was 5,029,776,- 
000 in 1925 against 4,288,536,000 in 
1924 and 4,923,522,000 in 1923; com- 
parative figure for New England 
mills are 2,898,902,000 in 1925, 2,445,- 
541,000 in 1924, and 3,705,935,000 in 
1923.” 


Brazil Has New Mill. 


The addition of one more textile 
mill to the number already operal- 
ing in Pernambuco now seems as- 
sured. A company was organized in 
the latter part of 1924, and at the 
end of April, the shareholders were 
called upon to make the fifth pay- 
ment of 15 per cent towards the 
capital of 1,500,000 milreis ($187,500 
at 8 milreis to the dollar), with 
which the company will operate. 
Permission has been secured to es- 
tablish the mill within the city lim- 
its of Recife, The machinery for the 
plant has already been ordered from 
a British concern, and operations 
are expected to begin aboul Septem- 
ber. The products will comprise 
unbleached cottons, principally 
sheetings, manufactured from local 


cotton, and the mill will employ 
from 200 to 300 workmen. (Vice 


Consul Fred C. Eastin, Jr., Pernam- 
buco, May 19.) 
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Hawk Starch 


Superiorities 


| UNIFORMITY 


| STRENGTH 


| PURITY 


| ECONOMY 


HAWK STARCH produces a_ strong, 
smooth warp of the right weight and 
pliability—tthe kind that weaves easily. 


HAWK STARCH can be furnished in any 
desired viscosity. Just as your tailor “fits” 
the suit he makes for you, so do our experts 
adapt the starch to your local mill condi- 


tions. 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Boston Charlotte, N. C. Chicago 


Providence Troy Philadelphia 
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Address of Gov. McLean 


(Continued from Page 10) 


to use wearing apparel made of real 
or artificial silk instead of cotton. 
It is not necessary for me to con- 
sume the time of this well informed 
body in attempting to describe in 


minute detail how this last factor 
may materially affect the demand 
for cotton goods. Even in those 


cases where cotton goods are still 
used in certain garments, the dic- 
tates of fashion have reduced the 
quantity of cloth in the garments 
very substantially. At the present 
time men, and particularly women, 
will refuse to buy a garment made 
of cotton goods even 

would be more durable 
expensive, but will purchase 
uine or artificial silk instead. I 
have taken occasion recently to 
make inquiry of some large whole- 
Sale and retail dry goods concerns 
and I have found that not only 
many of our well to do women, but 
also many of those working for 
small salaries, will invariably de- 
mand silk instead of cotton when 
they come to purchase wearing ap- 
parel. Some of my informants say 
that frequently a salesman will be 
asked this question: “Is this gen- 
uine silk?” and if the reply is in the 
negative, the customer will decline 
to purchase the article even though 
both the salesman and the customer 
may be in doubt as to whether the 
article is genuine silk or not. A very 


Sse 


less 


gen- 


and 


L 


though it 
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interesting thought arises in this 
connection and that is as to whether 
or not it would be possible for those 
interested in the cotton industry, 
both as producers and manufactur- 
ers to devise some extensive adver- 
tising program whereby public sen- 
fiment might be so educated as 
thal the people would return to a 
more general use of cotton goods, 
especially in cases where garments 
made from cotton are obviously 
more durable and more acceptable 
in the long run than those made of 
silk. Campaigns of this kind have 
succeeded in the past in connection 
with other large industries, espe- 
cially where the reasons are incon- 
trovertible, as they are in the case 
of the use of cotton goods. We all 
remember with what success the 
personal habits and customs of the 
people of this country were influ- 
enced and directed by advertising 
campaigns during the war, not only 
as to the use of wearing apparel, 
but also as to the character and 
quality of the food they ate. 


I have not given sufficient thought 
to the matter to offer this as a 
practical remedy, but merely throw 
out the suggestion as an interesting 
study for the psychologists and pio- 
neers among you. So far as I am 
personally concerned, I do not need 
to be educated along the lines sug- 
gested because I have made it a 
positive rule to adhere to the use 
of wearing apparel made of cotton 
goods instead of silk. 


In the remarks I have just made 
I have wandered far afield. I was 
requested to say something today 
in respect to some of the measures 
I have been trying to put into effect 
in connection with the administra- 
tion of our State Government. Ob- 
viously, it is impossible for me to 
discuss with any degree of detail all 
of the things I have been trying to 


do to simplify and improve the 
management of our State affairs 


since I became Governor, for the 
reason that these have taken quite 
a wide range, and therefore, a de- 
tailed discussion of all of them 
would trespass too much upon your 
time. 


I shall take advantage of the op- 
portunity, however, to discuss a few 
of the things that I am trying to do. 
First, let me remind you that in 
my primary campaign I promised 
that if nominated and elected I 
would endeavor to give to the State 
a business administration of its af- 
fairs so far as I could do so under 
the system of government which we 
have in this State. I confess that 
at that time I did not know what a 
difficult task I should have to un- 
dertake to carry out that promise. 
I have tried, however, up to the 
present time to redeem my pledge 
as far as possible. In my inaugural 
address I said: 


“So if seems to me we have come 
to the threshold of a new period in 
which we should spend less money 
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and give closer attention to econom), 
in government administration. Thi. 
will give us time to get our tru. 
bearings, contemplating the who). 
State as a unit; to consolidate th. 
gains we have accomplished, and |. 
capitalize and put upon a soun: 
operating basis the permanent in 
vestments we have made. In m\ 
opinion this can best be done }\ 
improving thé operating efficienc, 
of each branch of the governmen: 
so as to produce maximum servic: 
at minimum cost.” 


The conditions that confronte: 
the General Assembly when it me: 
in January were in my opinion th: 
natural result of a great chang: 
that had taken place in the life an. 
thought of the people of North Car. 
olina. During the preceding fou: 
years, there had been so much en- 
largement and expansion, and w: 
had plunged forward in our expen: 
itures for public improvements (|. 
such an extent, that we found || 
necessary to take steps to make 
complete survey to ascertain ou: 
true bearings and to put in motion 
processes having for their objec! 
the improvement of our adminis 
trative machinery. It was necessar\ 
during the period of rapid expansio: 
to do things not only on a larg: 
seale, but to act quickly so that « 
tremendous amount of money wa- 
spent in a very short time for th: 
purpose of providing for permane' 
improvements, not only by the Stal. 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Sold Through Southern Supply Dealers 
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, FTER eating supper I walked 
/- down to the business part of 
. .rtanburg and in a crowd reading 
| ball seores that had just been 
.. .ted I diseovered my friend, L. B. 
superintendent of the Fair- 
» nt Manufacturing Company. 

uring our conversation which 
owed I kept referring to the fact 
' | wanted to visit some of the 
is around Spartanburg, but did 
1! have my car, and finally Mr. 
‘, »son accepted the hint and offered 
' drive me around the next morn- 


Before he left it was arranged 
‘hat he could eall for me at the 

-anklin Hotel at 9 o’clock. the next 
vorning and we would go first to 

However, the next morning he 
sent his fourteen-year-old son with 
‘he car and he drove me out to 
fairmont. Young Gibson is a very 
vight boy who now goes to school 
1 Spartanburg and is looking for- 
wird to going to college at Wofford 
or Clemson. 

It is significant that the mill men 
ike Mr. Gibson who have won suc- 
cess In spite of the fact that they 
were denied the education they de- 
sired are sending their sons through 
college in order that they may not 
have as hard a fight as did their 
fathers. 

On reaching Fairmont I spent a 
‘hort while meeting the men in the 
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Seeing South Carolina 


By David Clark 


(Continued From Last Week) 


office and then left with Mr. Gibson 
for Lyman. 

On account of low water Fair- 
mont was closing every Wednesday 
and Mr. Gibson was therefore free 
for the day. 

Lyman is a mill of 32,000 spindles 
and 564 looms and also a bleachery 
built last year by the Lockwood, 
Greene & Co. organization for the 
Pacific Mills. 

The surroundings and the layout 
of the village are unusually attrac- 
tive and they have a large acreage 
which suggests that more of the 
Pacific Mills will some day be moved 
from New England to Lyman. 

I was greatly disappointed upon 
inquiring at the office to find that 
the general superintendent, Leonard 
S. Little, was absent. Mr. Little had 
given me numerous invitations to 
visit Lyman and since my return I 
have a letter from him expressing 
his regret at missing my visit. 

I was surprised to see across the 
hall an old friend, T. F. Hoy, who 
was formerly an overseer of weav- 
ing, but is now assistant employ- 
ment officer at Lyman. 

Mr. Hoy accompanied Mr. Gibson 
and: myself over to the cotton mill 
and found for us the superintend- 
ent, P. A. Smith. 


I have known Mr. Smith for many 
years and have always rated him 
as one of the best spinners in the 
South. Before coming to Lyman 
as superintendent he was overseer 
of spinning at the Pacific Mills in 
Columbia and his move was in the 
nature of a promotion. 

Mr. Smith took us over the cotton 
mill, even up on the roof, where we 
had a beautiful view of the mill 
village and the surrounding coun- 
try. He makes sheeting up to 100- 
inch and has a beautiful running 
mill. 

One thing that impressed me 
about the Lyman mill was the ab- 
sence of the crowding of machinery 
that is found in so many mills. 

Everywhere there was ample 
room and also evidence of efficiency 
and cleanliness. 

A feature of the mill is the Car- 
rier system of air conditioning and 
cleaning. It is a system that usual- 
ly has to be built with the mill, but 
gives wonderful atmospheric condi- 
tions. 


After seeing the cotton mill Mr. 
Smith took us over a passageway 
to the bleachery and introduced us 
to the assistant superintendent, 
Frank Howard, and also the super- 
intendent, Mr. Dean. 
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Mr. Howard is a young man who 
was formerly with the United 
States Finishing Company but had 
transferred to Pacific Bleachery at 


Lawrence, Mass., before coming 
South. 

He went with us through the 
bleachery and carefully explained 


all processes and machines. 

It was easy to see that he had 
an intense pride in his. plant, and 
well he might have, because in 
building that bleachery Lockwood, 
Greene & Co. combined their engi- 
neering skill with experience in 
designing many bleacheries in the 
past and they have at Lyman what 
might be called the last word in 
bleacheries. Not only is the equip- 
ment the very best but it is laid out 
in such manner as to be efficiently 
operated. 


They are bleaching goods from 
the Pacific Mills at Lyman and Co- 


lumbia and from other Southern 
mills, and are actually shipping 
goods from Lowell, Mass., to be 


bleached and finished at Lyman. 

To a man who appreciates mod- 
ern equipment and efficiency of 
operation it is a pleasure to see the 
Pacific Bleachery at Lyman. 

About 11 o'clock we told Messrs. 
Smith and Howard good-bye and 
started for the Drayton Mill to see 
my friend, Gus Franks. 

L. B. Gibson took several short 


(Continued on Page 19) 


Here are Six Reasons why Bleacheries 


and Dyehouses use THE PERKINS BIN PILER 


(BIDWELL PATENTS) 


REASON The Perkins Bin Piler piles 


or plaits cloth or yarns into 
bins, tanks or vats. 


EASON It eliminates all hand labor 


in doing so. 


“EASON The Perkins Bin Piler as. 
sures more uniform proc- 


essing. 


EASON There is no snarling when 
the Perkins Bin Piler is 


used. 


REASON There is no knotting with 
a the Perkins Bin Piler. 


REASON And the Perkins Bin Piler 
6 is economical as well as ef- 


ficient. 


— 


‘Rear left view of the Perkins Bin Piler 
(Formerly known as the Perkins Cloth Pier) 


For Illustrated Bulletin, Write poe 7, B. F. PERKINS & SON, INC., Holyoke, Mass. 


et 
—_ 
at 
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A New National Direct Dye 


National Solantine Blue 4 GL is a 
recent addition to the important line 
of Solantine fast-to-light direct dyes. 
It produces bright greenish blue 
shades, possessing the greatest fast- 
ness to light of any of the direct sky 
blues. This new type possesses ex- 
cellent solubility and level dyeing 
properties. It is useful for cotton 
and other vegetable fibres, and the 
various brands of artificial silk, with 
the exception of Acetate Silk. It does 
not dye animal fibres. Its resistance 
to the action of metals is such as to 
permit its use in all classes of dyeing 
machines. Hydrosulfite discharges it 
to a clear white. 


Product samples with full particulars 
may be obtained from any National 
branch office. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 


Boston Philadetphia San Francisco 
Providence Chicago Montreal 
Hartford Charlotte Toronto 


NATIONAL 


FOR TEXTILES 
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Cotton Mull Processes 


and Calculations 
By D. A. Tompkins. 
Copy Revised for Third Edition. 


(Continued from Last Week) 


A different style of clothing is sometimes made. The sur- 
face of the foundation is coated with veneer or india rubber. 
This construction has its disadvantages as well as advantages. 
The peculiar nature of the rubber permits the tooth to move 
freely when under a strain, but at some time does not allow 
the tooth to damage the foundation by working holes in it. On 
the other hand, the india-rubber-covered clothing does not 
possess the durable quality of the ordinary clothing, in that 
the rubber deteriorates with age, more rapidly if the clothing 
is in a hot room or under the direct rays of sun. Often times 
it has been the case that the rubber clothing was in such bad 
condition that it had to be thrown away long before the wire 
was scarcely worn. Different makers use various materials 
and methods in making it. The teeth are made from fine 
tempered steel wire, about 34 gauge. The wire is bent in the 
shape of a carpet tack and driven through the foundation, then 
slightly bent again in the direction of the length of the strip. 
The points project through about 5-16 inches, and the ben 
is about 1.16 inch from the face of foundation. The points 
stand 200 to 600 per square inch. The strip (called “fillets’ ) 
are now made 2 inches wide by 275 feet long for a cylinder, 
and 11% inches wide by 200 feet long for a 24 inch doffer. 


27. Formerly card clothing was made in strips 4 inches 
wide. The fineness of setting of teeth, or what is known as 
“counts” was based on the number of rows of teeth in this 
width of four inches. Counts 100 meant that there were 100 
rows of teeth across the 4-inch strip. There was no variation 
in the number rows lengthwise; all counts had formerly 10 
rows per inch lengthwise. Since the introduction of 2-inch 
and 1'%-inch fillets, there has. been no change in the metho‘ 
of expressing the “counts,” though it does not now express 
anything definite. On examining a large number of samples 
of English card clothing now on the market, it appears that 
the different numbers all run about the same lengthwise, viz: 
23 points per inch, while in the same “counts” of different 
makers, there is a wide variation in the number of points pe! 
inch of width. For example, 80 “counts,” which should have 
20 points per inch of width (to make 80 in 4 inches), has 
varying numbers from 18 to 20. Ninety counts averages about 
21 points per inch of width, while 100 to 120 counts all aver- 
age about the same, viz: 23. Nominally 110 counts seems to 
to about 76,000 points per square foot. While there is not 
any unanimity of opinion as to what the best thing is it would 
be best in all cases, where there is any real preference, to 
specify not the “counts,” but number of points per square foot. 

American fillet clothing is made in what is known as rib set. 
The crowns of the teeth on the back of the clothing run in 
ribs or rows lengthwise of the fillet. Some clothing is made 
with horizontal lines arranged so that the crowns present 4 
twill effect. Card clothing in America is made 4 crowns in | 
inch on the back of clothing or 8 points in 1 inch on the fact, 
and is known as 8-crown clothing. The number of points per 
inch on face of clothing may be increased if especially ordered. 
Sometime the term nogg is used'in connection with card cloth- 
ing, which refers to the distance between the first tooth of 
one line of twill and! the next line: The points per square foot 
in card clothing may be found by the following rule: 
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Multiply the crowns per inch by the points per tooth (2) ny _—““w“wnwu—wwxwuswswxoOoO**#?“ 
the teeth per nogg ,by the noggs per inch, and by the number 
of square inches in a square foot (144). 


After the teeth are inserted in the foundation, the points 


are ground off even. Clothing is said to be “plow-ground” 
when, after being ground off even, the sides of the teeth are 
ground with a thin emery wheel, so that the teeth are nar- 
rower across the fillet than they are lengthwise. This style of 
tooth is by many authorities considered the best, since it is 
not only strong, elasticity, and easily kept in good condition, 
but gives a wedge shaped space between teeth, allowing them 
to more readily engage with the teeth. 


Clothing is usually furnished by the builder of cards 
(though he does not make it), and it is included in the price 
of cards. 


28. The fillet is applied to cylinders and doffers, by being 
wound on spirally, under considerable tension. The cylinder is 
turned with a crank by hand, while the tension on fiillet is 
produced by a special machine which has a small drum around 
which fiillet is wrapped, and a friction jaw through which 
fillet passes on its way to cylinder. There is a hand-screw on 
the jaw, and an indicator to show how many pounds the fillet 
is pulling. A pull of about 300 pounds is used for a fillet 2 
inches wide, and 175 pounds for 11% inches wide. The card 
cylinders are of iron, but they have wooden plugs inserted in 
the face at proper. intervals for tacking on fillet. It is neces- 
sary to have the surfaces very clean and smooth, so that there 
may be no lumps in the clothing. It is also necessary to have 
cards and clothing in the room at an even temperature of 70 
or 80 degrees F, and to let them remain there long enough to 
assume the same temperature. Any great difference might 
cause clothing to pucker. 


29. After fillet is carefully put on and partly tacked in 
place, the surface is ground. This is done by applying an 
emery roll on adjustable brackets, and revolving it 400 to 600 
revolutions per minute, at the same time running the cylin- 
der 150 to 200 revolutions in a direction opposite to that in 
which the teeth are set. The emery roll is carefully set up 
until it touches the points of the teeth. If it touches too hard 
it will form hooks on the fine teeth and ruin them. It is run 
this way, being set closer to wire, from time to time for three 
or four days, or until the entire surface feels perfectly even 
and smooth. It requires good judgement and experience to do 
this work, and to tell when it is complete. After the grinding 
is finished, the tacking of the fillet is completed. The process of 
grinding while fillet was not completely tacked has helped it 
to evenly adjust its tension over the surface of the card. 


There are two kinds of grinding rolls, the “Long Grinder” 
or “Dead Roll” and the “Traverse Grinder.” The long grinder 
is a cylinder a little longer than the face of the card, say 42 
inches for a 40-inch card, and 5 inches to 6 inches in diameter. 
It is so arranged that while it revolves it also has a slight 
reciprocal motion. This causes more even grinding. The 
_ traverse grinder consists of a hollow shaft carrying an emery 
wheel about 8 inches in diameter and 3 inches face. It is so 
arranged that while revolving, the wheel traverses from one 
end to the other of the shaft across the face of card. This 
Shaft is mounted on adjustable brackets, the same as long 
grinder. The long grinder is first used for rough grinding the 
the surface. Afterwards, the fiinishing is done with traverse 
grinder. These grinders are made of metal and covered with 
Strips of emery cloth, wound on spirally. The strips are 


(Continued on Page 28) 


A Message About Cotton 


from the Chicago Market 


Recently there was published a little 
booklet called The Story of the Chicago 
Cotton Market. 


Ten days later it was in the hands of 


_ thirty thousand readers of cotton news. 


This quick demand for copies was 
indicative of the growing interest in the 
Chicago Cotton Market. 


Still another straw shows the direction 
of the wind: thirty new memberships in 
the Chicago Board of Trade have been 
purchased by persons interested in cot- 
ton since creation of the Chicago Cotton 
Market. 


Steady growth of the market is also 
indicated by the fact that deliveries on 
May contracts were four times as great 
as those on January contracts, and twice 
as great as deliveries on March con- 
tracts. 


Chieago’s contract, providing delivery 
at the great spot basin of Houston and 
Galveston, offers exceptional opportuni- 
ties to grower, merchant, shipper, spin- 
ner and arbitrageur. 


Write the Cotton Registrar, Chicago 
Board of Trade, for full information. 
Literature on the world grain market 
may also be had on request. 


CHICAGO 
BOARD TRADE 
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The Round, 
Polished-Nose 
SONOCO 


Yarnsaver 


99 


Sonoco Cones 


Parallel Tubes and Cloth-Winding Cores ff 


Deliver Handsome Packages | 
Send for. Color Chart of Cones and Tubes 


plays off the last lap of yarn / 
| 


Sonoco Products Co., Mfr., Hartsville, S. C. ‘ 


Cones, Tubes and Cloth-Winding Cores 


Eastern Office: 410 Olympia Building, New Bedford, Mass. 
Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton,. Ont. 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATEN 


“ATLAS BRAND” 
EMERY FILLETING 


**The New Flexible”’ 


**Needs no ‘Damping’ *’ 


. TRADE MARK 
Stocks in PLIABLE 
the South TENACIOUS 


Guaranteed Quality—the Only Quality we Make 


Used the wide world o'er and recognized by every race as the 


Standard Card-Grinding Medium 


Supplied by Principal 
pply Houses 
or 


SALES AGENCY 


232 Summer Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LEIGH & BUTLER, 
Managing Agents 
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Textile Outlook Improved Market 


ALES of print cloths, sheetings 

and fine goods became sc steady 
and broad that less was heard of 
curtailment as the month went on, 
says the Journal of Commerce.: It 
is now settled that the Southern 
print cloth mil's and many of the 


‘sheetings mils, whose managers 


planned for culting down. the pro- 
duction during the summer months, 
will not be closed to any great ex- 
tent. Steady filling in orders also 
enabled fine combed goods mills to 
plan their production more surely 
for a-few weeks ahead and in that 
division the idleness will not be 
vreal. 

In cotton duck, tire fabrics and 
some other lines of heavy goods 
output the number of small orders 
leceived prevented accumulations 
end as some mills still have con- 
tracts to filll, extending six or eighl 
weeks ahead, the only curtailment! 
cf importance. likely to be noied 
emong them will be the closing 
down Of looms or other machinery 
as individaul orders run out. 

Percentage of Curtailment. 

if the percentage of curtailment 
falls to an average of 80 per cent al 
any time before the new crop begins 
to move freely, it will be in conse- 
quence of conditions that are nol 
in sight at this time. It was 93.6 
per cent in May. Colored cotton 
goods production, such as ginghams, 
denims, tickings, etc... and cotton 
varn production has been cut sharp- 
vy, but stock accumulations are very 
lrmited even in these lines compared 
with a year ago. In so far as produc- 
tion goes, the industry is very much 
better situated than it was last year. 

The distribution of goods has been 
proad and active. The jobbers went 
out of their half year with very 
much lighter holdings than a year 
ago. The catalog and chain stores 
have continued to sell on very close 
margins and the movement of mer- 
chandise has been good with thei. 
Drawing nearer to consumer distrib- 
ution, it is found thal sales of cotton 
dresses, dress fabries, knit and nain- 
sook underwear and cotton goods 
wanted for underdress, have exceed- 
ed those’ of last year, stimulated 
greatly by the hot weather, but alsv 
by the radical style changes com- 
pared with last year. Printed fine 
dress fabrics in all cotton, cotton 
and silk and cotton and rayon have 
sold in large quantities. As the re- 
tailers are not carrving liberal stocks 
ly, so that it has been possible for 
they have been forcel.to order free- 
the wholesale trade to keep in close 
fouch with the actual consumer dis- 
tribution, 

Cloth 

Much Js being written and has 
been tending to show that cloth con- 
sumption has been curtailed greatly. 
Because of the most altractive 
styles, and very much lower prices 
for dresses and many other goods 
made of cotton for the current sea- 
son, it is at least questionable 
whether a wrong view has not found 
favor in places where a more critical 
examination might give cause for a 
change in consumption ideas. 


/ It is true that many heavy suit- . 


ings, piece dye goods, certain kinds 
of bleached cotton and other staple 
lines have not been consumed in 
normal quantities, nevertheless, it 
appears that some of the larges! 
printed goods and fine goods corpor- 
ations have turned out the largest 
volume of merchandise m their his- 
tory and have sold their product 
to an extent that warehous? stocks 
are negligible today. ‘Moreover, the 
consumption of cotton duck, tire 
fabrics and many rubberized goocs 
has exceeded all records, in so far 
as purchasing has been done for ac- 
tual needs. This is shown by the 
absorption of stocks in existance a 
year ago and by the very much low- 
er stocks in hand now afler a period 
of production.that reached at limes 
100 per cent eapacity. 
Foreign Trade. 

Developments that became clearer 
last month showed that imports o!f 
cotton goods declined while expor't- 
ing gained. The volume of beth is 
still pitifully small in comparisen 
with the huge consuming and prvo- 
ducing facilities in this country and 
the ratio is unlikeiy to change mucl) 
until the citizen mind has undergor 
an evolution of vital character in 
iis conception of the relation of 
American textiles to world m-- 
chandising. 

In the export division trade was 
helped by a price decline out of al! 
just relation to costs and brought 
about primarily by pressure to sel! 
a product in excess of what wi-linz 
buyers were ready to take. In tne 
imsport division the fine goods milis 
that were competent at any time to 
make many of the foreign fabrics 
that found such a large place here 
two years ago, met competition in 
quality and price and secured [he 
home market for themselves. Prot- 
its were meagre and that was a coii- 
mon condition in all divisions of the 
industry, even in those quarters 
where highly styled textiles sold in 
large quantities. Foreign goods sales 
dropped to a minimum here. 

Sales to China. 

Low prices in relation to world 
prices enabled some of the experi- 
enced exporting houses to sell goods 
for shipment to China, East Africa 
ond other foreign markets where 
competition from other countries 
had not been met in recent years 
It is quite within the probabilities. 
some merchants think, that there 
will be a further expansion of foi- 
eign business in the next six months 
as the desire for it is alive, and the 
need for it promises to increase. 

This country has mill facilities of 
an unequalled character for the 
production of coarse cotton goods 
cheap, even with relatively high 
cost as a handicap. As mills mak- 
ing thise lines have been the greal- 
est sufferers from the change in con- 
suming demand here, araising pri- 
marily from a higher purchasing 
power among people, it may well be 
as some merchants feel, that the 
solution of some of the troubles 1 
the cloth markets may come from 4 
stronger effort to meet foreign com- 
petition abroad, 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Seeing South Carolina Mills 


‘Continued from Page 15) 


cufs and violated all speed laws, 
but being an unusually good driver, 
he landed me at Drayton about 11:30 
o’eloek. 

At the office we were informed 
that Mr. Franks was somewhere in 
the mill and that it would be all 
right for us to hunt for him. 


We entered at the card room and 
while we were admiring its cleanli- 
ness and efficient operation the 
overseer of carding, T. 8S. Crowe, 
appeared, 


I have known Mr. Crowe for a 
long while and knew that he was 
regarded as a first-class carder, but 
1 felt fully justified in congratulat- 
ing him upon the appearance of his 
room and the work that he is doing. 

He told us that Mr. Franks was in 
the eloth room and we found him 
with a group of men examining a 
new fabric. 

The Drayton Mills manufactures 
fancy goods from fine combed yarns, 
silk, rayon and celanese, and cer- 
tainly produces a most beautiful 
line of fabrics. 

They had not been successfu! 
upon such fabrics until they secur- 
ed Gus Franks, who not only has 
executive ability but was regarded 
as one of the best overseers of 
weaving in the South before he be- 
came superintendent. 

One man has said that Gus 
Franks does not do anything bul 
work on his job and that his mind 
is on it night and day. 

Running a mill like Drayton does 
require constant attention, for al- 
most every time a warp is run oul 
a warp for -a different fabric is put 
on. 


Mr. Franks carried us over the 
mill, which was everywhere in 
splendid condition, but we were 
especially interested in the weave 
room, where there was in the 
process of weaving a wide variety 
of fine fabrics both in white and 
colors. 

It has only been a few years since 
New England men were saying that 
the South could never spin yarns 
finer than 30s and could weave only 
coarse sheetings. 

We wonder what men would say 
today if they went through the 
weave room of the Drayton Mills 
as it is run today under the man- 
agement of Gus Franks, who ac- 
quired his textile knowledge = en- 
lirely in Southern mills. 

It is the ability of the men in 
Southern mills to acquire knowl- 
edge and overcome difficulties that 
has advanced our industry to its 
present stage. 

Leaving the Drayton Mills we 
went to the Franklin Hotel for 
lunch and then left for Inman, 
Which si ten miles on the road to 
Asheville. 

While at the Franklin Hotel we 
found that Bob Poole, of the Draper 
Corporation, was going to Asheville 
and found that he wanted to stop 
at Inman, so Mr. Gibson offered him 
a seat. 

The road to Inman is an improve- 
ment over most South Carolina 
roads, but it is a mistake to build 
roads of that kind. It is what is 
known as an “absorption process” 
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road which does well for a while 
but can not stand heavy traffic. 
North Garolina tried such roads 
but has practically ceased building 
them. 

Passing through Inman we reach- 
ed the Inman Mills, which is beau- 
tifully located about half a mile 
heyond. 

At the offiee, which is over the 
mill store, we were told that J. A. 
Chapman, Jr., the superintendent, 
was at Blowing Rock and that the 
assistant superintendent, Carl H. 
Harris, was at lunch. We could not 
reach Jim Chapman, but we phoned 
Carl Harris to cut his dinner hour 
short and he soon appeared and 
gave us a welcome. 

Carl Harris is from Mt. Gilead, 
N. G., and a graduate of the North 
Carolina State College. He received 
several years of. splendid training 
Snder Gordon Cobb at Laneaster, 8. 
C., and while there became chair- 
man of the Spinners’ Division of the 
Southern Textile Association and 
through the work he did and the 
able manner in which he handled 
the meetings won recognition 
throughout the textile industry of 
the South. 

Last year he was secured by Mr. 
Chapman as his assistant at Inman 
and is in active charge of the mill. 
Inman is one of those South Caro- 
lina mills that operates night and 
day. 


Mr. Harris carried us through the 
mill from top to bottom. There is 
not much to say about a standard 
print cloth mill, but those who have 
kept in touch with the division 
meetings of the Southern Textile 
Association know that both Chap- 
man and Harris are always alive to 
improvements in machinery and 
processes. 

It was very easy to see that their 
mill was efficiently operated and 
kept a state of high production. 

I noticed in the lapper room that 
they were spraying the cotton with 
Breton Minerol, but Harris stated 
that the experiment was too new 
to be able to express an opinion 
upon the advisability of continuing 
its use. 

After spending a while with Carl 
Harris in his office, Mr. Gibson car- 
ried us, that is, Bob Poole and my- 
self, to the drug store at Inman, 
where we waited for the bus that 
took us to Asheville. ; 

Mr. Gibson, who is a real baseball 
fan, drove back to Spartanburg in 
time for the afternoon game. 

I was indebted to L. B. Gibson for 
a most enjoyable and profitable day 
which I would not have had excep! 
through his courtesy. 


Hosiery and Knit Underwear 
Imports into India. 


Imports of hosiery and underwear 
into India have shown a steady in- 
crease during the last three years, 
being valued at 11,000,000 rupees 
(rupee equals $0.36 at current ex- 
change) for the year ended March 
31, 1925; 9,000,000 during 1924; and 
$,000,000 during 1923, according to a 
report from Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner Bliss, Bombay. The larg- 
est part of such goods comes from 
Japan, where cheap underwear is 
a staple product. 
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From Your Standpoint 


the standpoint of 


Qur Flyer Pressers have won the com- 
plete confidence of the cotton mill owners 
of the South, because we build them from 


the user—Your Stand- 


point. 
Made of best Nor- 
| way Iron—they are 
exceptionally dura- 
ble. 
Correctly designed 
—they are efficient. 


Polished glass 
| | smooth — they do 
| not readily collect 


lint. 


Adjusted and fitted to flyers before ship- 


ping—they save time in attaching. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 


W. H. MONTY 
Pres. and Treas. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


We Mannfacture 
Overhaul and Repair Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. HUTCHINS 
V.-Pres. and Secy. 


SEABOARD AIR 


LINE RAILWAY 


ANNOUNCES 


VERY LOW ROUND TRIP FARES 
TO 


FLORIDA POINTS 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 15TH, 1925 


Tickets on sale for all trains Wednesday July 15th. Tickets 
to Savannah, Jacksonville, Pablo Beach and St. Augustine 
will be Ifmited to reach original starting point prior to mid- 
night July 22nd. To South Florida points tickets will be 


limited to July 26th. 


Round trip fare from Charlotte, N. C. 


To 

Savannah, Ga. $12.00 
Bradentown, Fla. 22.00 
Manatee, Fla. 22 00 
Palmetto, Fla. 22.00 
St. Petersburg, Fla. __ 22.00 
Sarasota, Fla. 22.00 
Tampa, Fla. _. 22.00 
Lake Wales, Fla. 22.00 
Auburndale, Fla. _ 22.00 


To 

Bartow, Fla. $22.00 
Jacksonville, Fla. 15.00 
Pablo Beach, Fla. 15.50 
St. Augustine Fla. 16.50 
Daytona, Fla. 17.75 
Miami, Fla. 24.00 


West Palm Beach, Fla. 22.50 
Avon Park, Fla. 22.50 
Sebring, Fila. 22.50 


Consult ticket agents for fares from other points. 


E. W. 


LONG 


Division Passenger Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


rus 


4 
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Answer to Head Doffer. 


Editor: 


In answer to Head Doffer, I will 
give the following rule for finding 
the constant number and draft on 
roving frames. 

Draw a horizontal line. Place 
under the line the small gear on the 
front roll. Omit placing draft gear 
and then place the diameter of the 
back roll. This completes what 
should be placed below the line. If 
it is desired to ascertain the draft 
instead of the constant number, the 
number of the teeth in the draft 
gear should be placed below the 
line. Above the line place the 
crown. gear, and the large gear on 
the back roll and the diameter of 
the front roll. Example: To find 
the constant number. 

Crown Gearon Diam. 

Gear Back Roll Front Roll 


80 1%” 
= 26666 
30 Draft 1% —- 
Gear on Gear Diam. 100 
Front Omitted - Back 
Roll Roll 
To find the draft: 
90x 80« 1% 
=5.00 
30«x53xK 1% 


Proofs: To find draft gear divide 
the constant number by the draft, 
thus: 

266 66-100+—5—53 

To find the draft, divide the con- 
stant number by the draft gear, 
thus: 

266.66 +53 

There is no better or shorter sys- 
tem of finding out draft constant 
numbers and the amount of draft, 
also the draft gears. 

Spinner. 


A Unique Problem. 


Editor: 


Here is a question I recently heard 
discussed and I would like to see 
“Smart Alec,” “H. H.H.” or some of 
the other experts take a shot at it. 
The problem is this: 

A superintendent said to an over- 
seer: “Here is some yarn. You can 
get 10 pounds of cloth from this 
yarn and five per cent waste. How 
much yarn and how much waste 
was there all told? Jake. 


Answer to President. 


Editor: 


As a chief engineer of a large 
plant, will be glad to offer you my 
advice. It does pay to watch the 
coal pile very closely, also to con- 
duct a record and to follow up the 
reports. As you have several mills, 
it would pay you well to have a 


Practical Discussions 
By | 


Practical Men 


good fuel engineer or a fuel chem- 
ist or expert general engineer. A 
mechanical superintendent who 
thoroughly understands coal and 
firing same under the boilers would 
save his salary over and over many 
times a year. 


Here is the proper way to keep 
the record at each mill when the 
quarterly analysis is made or 
oftener: 


Plant Number . 
Date 
Name of Coal... 
Shipper 
Clinker 
Ashes 
Moisture 
Fixed Carbon 
Nitrogen 
Sulphur 
Volatile Matter 
Theoretical Evaporation — 
Actual Evaporation — 
Caloric Value 
Chet 
H. P. Developed 
Fireman 
Engineer . 

Where these things are followed 
up, there is usually found a very 
close economy. 


Chief Engineer. 


How About Dust Explosions in a 
Mill? 


Editor: 


I have heard that dust explosions 
sometimes take place in mills. If 
this is so, and I am not asking too 
much, will you please print my 
question and the answers from any- 
one posted on this subject? 

Assistant Supt. 


Answer to Va. 


Editor: 
Va. should be willing to change 


the build of the bobbins at once - 


for the boss weaver. If he does not 
the chances are that the manager's 
attention will be called to this, and 
he will have to change the build to 
suit the weave room. 


This will be that the long nose 
bobbin is much better than the 
short nose bobbin. The filling is 
less likely to slip off or to ring off 
and to kink. While it is true that 
the bobbin will hold less yarn and 
have to be doffed often, you should 
realize that the whole mill should 
be working for the weave room. 
The place to begin to make good 
weaving is in the picker room. In 
other words, all hands in the mill 
should be working for the benefit 
of the weaving department. In a 
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We Manufacture Gears For All 
Industrial Purposes 


All gears cut on automatic gear gen- 
erating machines. 


WE MAKE 
Bevel Gears 
3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 
Spur Gears 
3 pitch 35 inches or smaller. 
Worm Gears 
3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 


Helical or Spiral Gears 
3 pitch 18 inches or smalier. 
Worms of all kinds. 


Gears Made From 


Steel, Iron, Bronze, Rawhide or 
Fabroid materials. 
Send drawing or samvle gear. 


Prices on application. 


FERGUSON 


GEAR COMPANY 


Gastonia, N. C. 
West Airline Ave. Phone 1070 


BUILDING 
BUSINESS 


All business is built 
on confidence inspired 
not by promises but by 
performance. 

Likewise the growing 
demand by particular 
mill operators for the 
special purpose 


WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE ALKALIES 


is the result of a better 
service which has more 
than equalled the claims 
made for these special- 
ized products. 


Ask your Supply Man 
~Wpandotic” 


Companp. 
— 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
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oaving mill the production of good 
oth is what counts. And every- 
dy should line up their services 
+ this one successful end. And 
jen the boss weaver asks the boss 
nner for a favor of this kind the 
‘uation should be met with a 
vjeerful response. He is working 
y, his interest as well as for the 
‘erest of the mill. That is, a man 
ght as well do his duty now as to 
_ compelled to do it later. You 
ght gain a point by explaining lo 
o> manager that he is making 
iger nose bobbins that he will be 
_liged to doff oftener and may thus 
ze a littl production. Miss. 


Answer to Young Spinner. 


| note Young Spinner wants to 
cnow how to find the draft for 8s 
varns from roving of No. 3 hank 
nd 2 hank run together or doubled. 

In order to answer the question 
vou must first find out what hank 
-oving these two odd rovings equal. 
This is done by multiplying the two 
‘ogether and then dividing by their 
sums, 

Example: 3x2=6. 34+2=—5. 6+5— 
(20 hank. 8+1.20—6.666 draft. 

You will note that the yarn num- 
ver has to be divided by the com- 
hined hank roving to ascertain the 
draught, Clerk. 


Answer to Second Hand. 


Editor: 


Kindly allow me space to answer 
second Hand's request as to how to 
find length of yarn on bobbin. I 
would hike to submit the following: 


How to find length of yarn on a 
bobbin when the number of yarn 
's known, Proceed as follows: 

First: Aseertain the weight of 
yarn on bobbin in grains by cutting 
it off of bobbin and weighing it, 
‘then divide this by grains in one 
ounce (437.5) to get ounces of yarn 
on bobbin. Then divide ounces 
found to be on bobbin by 16 (ounces 
in one pound) will give pounds on 
bobbin. Then multiply pounds by 
yards in one hank (840) by the num- 
ber of yarn on bobbin: will be the 
yards. 


Example: Grains on bobbin 625.=— 
625.00+4375=14.3 ounces. 14.3+16 
—0.9 pounds; and pounds=0.9 840 x 
30=2268 yards on bobbins. 

I hope this will prove a help to 
Second Hand and best wishes to him 
that he may continue to advance. 

John. 


Answer to Young Spinner. 
Editor: 


I will try to explain to Young 
Spinner through your Practical Dis- 
cussions what draft to use in run- 
ning No. 3 and No. 2 hank roving 
together in making 8s yarn. 

First, get the equivalent of No. 3 
and No, 2 hank roving in a single 
roving as follows: 
xt yds. in i lb. of No. 3 

Oxtea yds. in 1 lb. of No. 2 


Add 4200 yds. in 2 tbs. (4 Ib. No. 3 
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and 1 lb. No. 2 H. R.) 
4200 


=2100 yds. in 1 lb. of No. 3 and 
2 No. 2 G. R. 
2100 


=25 H. R. equivalent of No. 3 
840 and No. 2 H. R. 
85 yarn 
draft to use. 

Another way, which is much 
shorter, would be to take one-half 
of 3, which is 1%, and one-half of 2, 
which is 1. Now add 1% and 1, 
which gives you 2%. Now proceed 
as in the first: 


Ss yarn 
=35 draft 
2% 
Hope this will be helpful to 
Young Spinner. 
Tenn. 


In answer to Va., I give the fol- 
lowing: 

I presume Va. refers to the build 
of the yarn on the bobbin when he 
speaks of long nose bobbin. This is 
known as the “taper.” It is neces- 
sary to have a “long taper” build in 
order to prevent filling from sluffing 
off or roping off. Also it tends to 
prevent kinky filling. In order to 
help the mill get out a better prod- 
uct, it would be best for Va. to 
change to “long taper” build. The 
weaver and spinner should work 
together to get good results for the 
mill, rather than to meet personal 
preferences. 

Experience. 


National Association 
Meeting 


Harry C. Meserve, secretary of the 
National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers, has sent out a call for a 
second regional meeting of the As- 
sociation, which will be held at the 
Portland Country Club, in Portland, 
Me., for the Maine and New Hamp- 
shire district, on Monday, July 13. 

The Board of Government of the 
Association recently voted to hold 
regional meetings for members and 
their friends, for the general benefit 
of the industry. The first meeting, 
held a few weeks ago in Fall River, 
was attended by 225 members and 
guests, and was a great success. The 
reaction has been so favorable that 
the board of government is greatly 
encouraged in planning future gath- 
erings of this kind. 

The program for the Portland 
meeting will include dinner, ball 
game between the Board of Govern- 
ment and “All Comers,” golf and 
tennis. Reservations are now being 
made with Secretary Reserve at the 
office of the Association at the 
Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Boston. The first regional meeting 
included the Connecticut, Fal! River, 
New Bedford and Rhode Island dis- 
trict, and the one now announced 
will be for the cotton men in Maine 
and New Hampshire. 


Exports and Imports. 


The United States exports of cot- 
ton goods in square yards from Au- 
gust to May, imclusvie, were 478,- 
065,000 as against 359,051,000 a year 
ago; imports for the same period 
were 137,208,000 as against 171,987,- 
000 a year ago. 


An Improvement 


In Loom Reeds 


Our Southern plant is now making reeds to meet 
the long time need of Southern cotton mills—“a reed 
to fit the fabric” instead of a reed with just so many 
dents per inch. 


We also make all kinds of reeds, combs, leno 
reeds, etc., highest quality material and workman- 
ship guaranteed. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
“Duplex” Loom Drop Wires 


Harness—complete SOUTHERN PLANT Nicel-Pilated 


Frames and Copper- Plated 
Heddles fully Piain Finish 
: reenville, S. C. 
assembled improved 

Harness Frames Loom Reeds 
Selvage Harness HAMPTON SMITH Leno Reeds 

Leno Doups Southern Manager Lease Reeds 
Jacquard Heddles Combs 


a practical fence 


specify PAGE - - 


Get this attractive, durable fence— 
and have positive property protec- 
tion the year round. 

Page is America’s first woven wire 
fence. The fabric is protected with 
& super-heavy zinc coat approxi- 
mately 5 times heavier than that 
on ordinary galvanized wire. This 


means rust-resistance, long Iife, 
low cost protection. 

Let us estimate on Page Fence for 
your needs. We carry a complete 
stock and have trained crews to 
insure prompt, correct installation. 
Phone, wire or write us at the ad- 
dress below. No obligation. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT CO. 
Realty Building Charlotte, N. C. 


FENCE 


SSN / | 
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SUBSCRIPTION 


One year, payable in advance am 
Other Countries in Postal Union. 


$2.00 
10 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture and distribution, are 
requested. Contributed articles do not necessarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. 
Items pertaining to new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


ADVERTISING 
Advertising rates furnished upon application. 
Address all communications and make all drafts, checks and money orders payable 
to Clark Publishing Company, Charlotte, N. C. 


Two Meetings At Asheville 
Ww realized fully last Friday and 

Saturday that it was impossible 
for one man to be in two places at 
the same time. 

The Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of North Carolina were in 
session at Grove Park Inn in Ashe- 
ville, while the Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association of South Carolina 
were, at the same time, meeting at 
Kenilworth Inn in the same city. 

The Board of Governors of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association also held a session at 
the Grove Park Inn. 


Having a report to make to the 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
of North Carolina, we decided to 
attend the meeting at the Grove 
Park Inn. 

The first session was called to 
order by President E. C. Dwelle at 
10 a. m. Friday and an address was 
delivered by Governor A. W. Me- 
Lean of North Carolina dealing with 
the problem of efficiency in State 
Government. His address made a 
very fine impression upon the con- 
vention. 

He was followed by J. E. Edgerton, 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers. Mr. 
Edgerton, who was originally from 
Johnston County, N. C., has been 
president of the National Manufac- 
turers’ Association for four years, 
and spoke of the relation of man- 
ufacturers to national affairs. 

He was followed by W. H. Gatch- 
ell, of the Southern Railway, who 
made an interesting talk relative to 
the service his road is attempting 
to render. 

As both Mr. Edgerton and Mr. 
Gatchell were the type of speakers 
who do not take the trouble to make 
copies of their addresses; we are 
unable to publish same, and there- 
fore, while saving themselves a little 
trouble, they limited their remarks 
to the small audience present rather 


than to the entire textile industry 
of the South. 


Friday Afternoon. 


Friday afternoon was devoted to 
a golf tournament at the Asheville 
Country Club, there being two sets 
of four prizes each, one for mil! 
men and one for machinery and 
supply men, newspaper men, etc. 

The first prize in each case was 
presented by the Grove Park Inn 
and was enough Biltmore Industries 
cloth for a full suit of clothes. 


Friday Evening. 


The banquet was held at Grove 
Park Inn at 7:30 Friday evening. A 
bad blunder was made by not allow- 
ing parties of friends to secure seats 
together, as is customary at all 
other banquets. As a result of the 
method pursued many of those who 
attended found themselves at tables 
with rank strangers. At one table 
one very prominent manufacturer 
and his wife found themselves with 
six men, all of them strangers, and 
under such circumstances it was 
not to be expected that the lady 
enjoyed the banquet. A little extra 
trouble in arranging the groups in 
accordance with the wishes of those 
attending would have made a great 
deal of difference. 

Dr. Ashley Chappelle, of Asheville. 
made a short but witty address and 
was followed by Dr. Howard Rond- 
thaler, of Winston-Salem, upon the 
“Boundaries of North Carolina.” 

In a very interesting manner Dr. 
Rondthaler developed the theme 
that the sand bars off the coast of 
North Carolina had played a big 
part in preventing foreign immigra- 
tion and had caused North Carolina 
to develop a rural population with- 
out any large cities with dominat- 
ing influence. 

After his address the golf prizes 
were awarded and then through the 
drawing of cards a large assortment 
of textiles, including hosiery, were 
distributed. 


We regretted to find, after the 
distribution, that no list had been 
kept of the mills that contributed 
the goods. 

During the banquet there were 
several selections by the “Good- 
fellows Quartet” of Charlotte, which 
is a remarkable musical organiza- 
tion. 


Saturday. 


The Saturday morning session 
was executive, and although we are 
always admitted, we never publish 
the proceedings. 

It can be stated, however, that 
the chief consideration was the 
matter of collecting and distributing 
data relative to the orders and 
stocks of goods on hand. The plan 
now under consideration received 
hearty approval, as it did from the 
Cotton anufacturers’ Association of 
South Carolina and the Board of 
Governors fo the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

New officers of the North 
lina Association are: 

S. F. Patterson, Roanoke Rapids, 
president; J. M. Gamewell, Lexing- 
ton, first vice-president; C. G. Hill, 
Winston-Salem, second vice-pres!- 
dent: Thomas H. Webb, Concord, 
third vice-president; Hunter Mar- 
shall, Jr. Charlotte, secretary- 
treasurer; George W. Forrester, At- 
lanta, Ga., traffic manager, and R. 
H. Boykin, Spartanburg, 8. C., head 
of fuel department. 

New officers of the South Caro- 
lina Association are: 

J. €. Evins, Spartanburg, 5. C., 
president; A. J. Graham, Greenville, 
vice-president, and an executive 
committee composed of J. C. Plonk, 
Hickory, honorary; T. M. Marchant, 
Greenville; L. 8. Little, Lyman; Dr. 
W. C. Hamrick, Gaffney; Marshall 
Orr, Anderson; Alex Long, Rock 
Hill; E. E. Nicholson, Union, and R. 
B. Pitts, Camden. 


The Cotton Report 


HE most striking feature of the 


Government report of July 2nd 
was the acreage of 46,448,000. 

We do not believe that any such 
acreage has been planted and be- 
lieve that the figure given is the 
result of the application of unrelia- 
ble percentage figures rather than 
actual count or measurement even 
in limited test areas. 

In 1921 the Government. reported 
the acreage as 26,000,000 acres, but 
later revised their figure to 31,678,- 
000. 

Based upon their last or “second 
thought” figure for 1921 they now 
show that in five years the cotton 
acreage of the South has been in- 
creased by 15,000,000 acres, which is 
a whole lot of land. 

The alleged increase has been 
brought about in the face of heavy 
departure of negro farm labor to 
the North and practically no in- 
crease in the white farm population 
of the South. 

We have traveled over the South 
and especially North Carolina since 
boyhood days and it seems to us 
that cotton has always been planted 
where colton is growing today. 

It has been a rare thing in recent 
years to see new fields being cleared 
and in one day’s hunt last fall we 
passed seven absolutely deserted 
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farms with the farm houses and | 
buildings standing idle. 

There has, of course, been so , 
increase in the cotton acreage, | | 
we do not believe that 15,000) \ 
acres have been added in five yea . 

To make any estimate of the s 
of the crop at this time is pu |. 
guess work, for it seems to us to 
a question of the weather which . Ui 
to prevail and nobody can foret. || N 
the weather. 

If this long dry spell continues | . 


yield will be reduced, and if a lo , , 
wet spell follows great damage w 
be done. 

The man who can guess ||. ' 
weather can very nearly guess {| . 
crop. 

We think the Government |. - 


guessed the cotton acreage | 
made one of those “bulls” for whic) 
it is famous. 


Golf Prizes of Southern 
Textile Association 


HE only mill man who. played |) 
the Southern Textile Associ:.- 
tion golf tournament at Asheville «) 
June 19th who has turned in hi- 
score is R. Millwood Matthews, su 
perintendent of the Peerless Cott«: 
Mills, Thomaston, Ga. 

Mr. Matthews play 87 with 
handicap of 22, giving him a net 65 

We understand that J. S. Bach- 
man, superintendent of the Ancho: 
Duck Mill, played an 88, but w 
have not received his handicap. 

One machinery manufacture: 
sent in his card, but as his name 
does not appear as a member of the 
Southern Textile Association he 
cannot receive the prize. 

If no one takes enough interest in 
the matter to send in their certified 
scores and handicaps by July 14th. 
R. Millwood Matthews will receive 
the first prize for mill men and the 
other prizes will be cancelled. 


Boll Weevils Becoming 
Numerous 


oe his opinion upon reports 
received from all setcions of the 
State, B. Harris, South Carolina 
Commissioner of Agriculture, has 
issued a statement predicting tha! 
if heavy rains oceur in July anid 
August “South Carolina will experi- 
ence the heaviest infestation of bol! 


weevils she has faced” since the 
pest appeared in the State. 
From Kinston, N. C€., has also 


come the following report: 

Heavy infestation of Jones county cot- 
ton fields by boll weevils is reported here. 
Patches near Maysville are said to be over- 
run by the insects. The crop had attained 
a nearly perfect condition before they 
appeared in large numbers. Heroic steps 
are being taken by farmers to prevent 
heavy damage. 

While many thought that because 
of small boll weevil damage last 
season the pest had disappeared we 
called attention to the fact that the 
recent mild winter favored boll 
weevils and predicted heavy dam- 
age. 

A great deal still depends upon 
the weather during July and Au- 
gust, but as nature usually equal- 
izes things and a wet spell follows 
a dry one, we are afraid that 
weevils 


weather favorable to boll 
will prevail. 


| 
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J. Otis Wiley is to be superin- 
tendent of the Waldensian Weaving 
Mill at Valdese, N. C. 


A. P. Smith has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving at Union Mills, La- 
Vayette, Ga. 


W. P. Hodges has been appointed 
overseer twisting at the American 
Thread Mills, Dalton, Ga. 


O. C. Bagwell has resigned as sup- 
erintendent of the Boyleston-Crown 
Mills, Dalton, Ga. 


B. L. Doby has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Jennings Cotton 
Mills, Lumberton, N. C. 


Cc. B. Gunn, superintendent and 
manager of the Aileen Mills, Biscoe, 
N. C., paid us a visit this week. 


Chas. M. Payne has been appointed 
overseer spinning at the Boyleston- 
Crown Mills Dalton, Ga, 


O. A. Hurston has been appointed 
overseer weaving at the mills of the 
Consolidated Textile Corporation, 
Union. Division, LaFayette, Ga. 


W. L. Whisenant, overseer of 
weaving at Bemis, Tenn., paid us a 
\isit while on his vacation, which 
he spent at Concord, N. C. 


C. F. Springer, overseer spinning 
at the Crown Mills, Dalton, Ga., has 
been made overseer carding and 
spinning and assistant-superintend- 
ent, Crown Mills, Dalton, Ga. 


Jerry Jerigan has been promoted 
from overseer carding at the Crown 
Mills Dalton, Ga., to position as 
superintendent of the Boyleston- 
Crown Mills, Dalton, Ga. 


—, —, Wingate has resigned as 
master mechanic at the Aileen Mills, 
Biscoe, N. C., to become tool maker 
with the machine shop of the Boyce 
Weavers’ Knotter, Gastonia, N. C. 


Allen L. Campbell has resigned as 
overseer of weaving at the Poinsett 
Mills, Greenville, 8S. C. The weave 
room employees presented him with 
a handsome present as a token of 
their esteem. 


Randolph Crompton With 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 


Randolph Crompton has become 
associated with the Hopedale Man- 
ufacturing Company, Milford, Mass., 
a8 vice-president, director and gne- 
eral manager of the new box-loom 
and faney-loom department of the 
company. 


Mr. Crompton is well known to all 
users of box and fancy looms. He 
was one of the original inventors 
of the application of automatic 
filling-change devices to fancy 
looms. He was formerly connected 
With the Crompton Loom Works, 
the Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, the Grompton-Thayer Com- 


pany, and the Mason Machine 
Works. 


Personal News 


In making the above announce- 
ment, the Hopedale Manufacturing 
Company laso announces they have 
acquired ‘the patterns and patents 
covering the worsted and woolen 
looms formerly made by J. J. Me- 
Closkey, of Collinswood, N. J., and 
the patents and patterns covering 
silk looms formerly manufactured 
by the Mason Machine Works. 


S. F. Patterson 
New President 
of North Carolina 
Cotton Manufacturers Association 


To Represent Chattanooga Textile 
Concerns in Cuba. 


Chatttanooga, Tenn.—Perfecto del 
Llano, of Gonzales & Llano, manu- 
facturers’ agents and distributors, of 
Havana, Cuba, was here last week 
closing deals with several textile 
concerns of this cily, whereby his 
firm will represent them in Cuba. 


Among other Chattanooga concerns,’ 


Mr. Llano will represent the Crystal! 
Springs Bleachery, the Davenpori 
Hosiery Mills and the Brownie, 
Mills. 


Chattanooga concerns are becom- 
ing more and more interested in the 
export field, and Mr. Liano’s success 
in securing the representation of 
these firms merely indicates this 
increasing interest. Many UChatta- 
nooga manufacturers have been ex- 
porting to markets of the world for 
years, but the number exporting has 
been increasing steadily since the 
Chattanooga Manufacturers Associ- 
ation established an export depart- 
ment a few months ago. 

Incidentally, it is understood, that 
Gonzales & Llano will open an of- 
fice in New York. 


Mill Operator Killed in Storm 


Earl Sanders, an operative of the 
Orr Mill, Anderson, 8. C., was killed 
July ist during an electric storm. 
He was standing under an electric 
light globe in the bath room when 
he received the shock. 


Fewer Broken 


Warps 


How often do your looms stop because of a single broken 
warp? 


Yet these frequent and costly interruptions can be pre- 
vented. 


Warps dressed with TALLOW SOLUBLE and GLUAN- 


TINE seldom if ever break during weaving. 


TALLOW SOLUBLE and GLUANTINE, products of 
the Sonneborn Laboratories, are the result of exhaustive 


research and rigid practical tests. 


These warp dressings not only make possible a complete 
penetration of the size in the yarn, but also reduce to a 


minimum flaking or dusting off. 


When dressed with TALLOW SOLUBLE and GLUAN- 
TINE, warps possess the pliability and resiliency that 


insure perfect weaving with practically no breakage. 


You not only get increased production at a lower unit 
cost, but you also improve the quality of your fabric 
from the buyer’s standpoint, by using TALLOW SOLU- 
BLE and GLUANTINE. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, 


Incorporated 


114 Fifth Avenue 
New York City. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Greenville, S. C.—The Poinselt 
Mills have placed order with The 
Bahnson Company, Winston-Saiem, 
for new humidifier equipment, 

Lynchburg, Va.—The Lynchburg 
Hosiery Mills will erect an addition 
to their plant at a cost of aboul 
$12,000 

Shelby, N. C.—Cotton will be start- 
ed in the new Ora Mill thrs week 
and it is expected that the mill will 
be running on full time within six 
weeks. 

Laurens, S. C.—The Laurens UCot- 
ton Milis paid four per cent dividend 
on a capital of $1,050,000-—$42,000. 

The Watts Cotton Mills paid its 
earnings in the way of dividends in 
April and October, 

Sweetwater, Tenn.— The Park 
Woolen Mills are having plans pre- 
pared by W. H. Sears, architect, for 
an addition to their plant, enlarging 
the boiler house and finishing de- 
partment, the work to cost about 
$100,000, 

Rock Hill, S. C.—Aragon-Baldwin 
Cotton Mills with plants here, in 
Chester, and in Whitmire, paid a 
quarterly dividend of 2 per cent, 
amounting to $26,000 on $1,300,000 
common stock, and a semi-annaul 
dividend of 35 per cent on $2,300,- 
OOO preferred, yielding $80,500, Com- 
mon pays an annual dividend of 8 
per cent and preferred an annual 
dividend of 7 per cent. 


Millen, Ga—J. Walker Alexander, 
of Lawrence, Mass., newly elected 
president of the Western Reserve 
Cotton Mills Co., of Georgia, with 
manufacturing plants at Millen and 
Quiiman, announces that the Millen 
time throughout the summer months 
time throughout thesummer months 
and indefinitely, provided sufficient 
epoolers and spinners can be secur- 
ed to maintain full 24 hour service. 
For many summers past this mill 
has closed down. 


Henderson, Ky.—The cotton mill 
here belonging to the Consolidated 
Textile Corp. has announced that 
will be closed one week during July, 
August and September, running on- 
ly three weeks in each of these 
months. It is believed the mill will 
start running full capacity in Oclo- 
ber. Slack business was given as 
the reason for the reduction of 
hours by W.J. Hunter, general sup- 
erintendent. 

Smithfield, N. C.—Kenneth Gant, 
of Neuse Manufacturing Company, 
near Raleigh, has been appointed co- 
receiver with R. P. Holding for the 
Ivanhoe Manufacturing Company. 
An adjournment meeting of credi- 
ters will be held July 10. 

It appears that with the excep- 
tions of the Virginia Trust Co., Rich- 


mond, Va. holder of $10,000 first 
mortgage bonds; Catlin and Co, 
New York, advancements of $57,280 
on 540 cases of yarn consigned to 
them, and the Murchison National 
Bank, Wilmington, N. C., $100,000 in 
two notes for money borrowed in 
the conduct of business, that the 
bulk of the other indebtedness lies 
in claims advanced by the directors 
individually for money loaned. Mal- 
lers of interest are expected to ap- 
pear at the adjourned meeting set 
for July 140. 


Huntsville, Ala—Plans for the 
eddition to the Joe Bradley School, 
lo be erected by the Merrimack 
Manufacturing Co., have been com- 
pleted by the Lockwood, Greene & 
Co., Atlanta. The addition will be 
be used by the senior high school 
department and will contain a large 
auditorium. The plans are in acrhi- 
lectural harmony with the present 
buliding which is classical in design, 
and construction will be started 
without delay. 


Durham, N. C.—The Morven Mills, 
manufacturers of fine dress goods, 


have sold their carding and spinning 


equipment and will hereafter weave 
only. The company will insall an 
additional number of looms in the 
space made available by the remov- 
al of the carding and spinning ma- 
chinery. They specialize in the 
weaving of rayon, silk and cotton 
mixtures and have built up a good 
demand for their product. 

Sales of the machinery was han- 
died through C, L. Upchurch & Sons, 
of Athens, Ga. 


Chester, 8S. C—A yarn mill will 
likely be established at Ellenboro, 
Chester county, according to infor- 
mation received here. The proposed 
mill is of much interest to the tex- 
tile manufacturing circles of th: 
state. 

The mill plan was presented to 
the people of the thriving little com- 
munity at a mass meeting by John 
Lumley, representing W. H. Belk, 
one of the owners of the great Belk 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


woolens. 


CHARLOTTE 


K-A Electrical Warp Stop 
For Looms 


is backed by twenty years of experience and 
steady growth. It is adopted by representa- 
tive mills weaving cotton, silk, worsted and 


R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


ATLANTA PAWTUCKET 


1516 E. Fourth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Town Planning and Mill Village. 

Developments 

Parks, Real Estate Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries 

Resort Hotels and Country Clubs 

Private Estates and Home Grounds 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


E.S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


101 Marietta Bidg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Complete Topographic Surveys 
ral 8 Planting. 


ne G 
and Detail Plans wae 
Supervision of dscape and 
eering Construction 


chain of stores. 
the town were 
proposition. 

It is planned to sell stock to the 
amount of $50,000 for the plant, 
while Mr. Belk will furnish the ma- 
chinery to the amount of $20,000. 


The capitalists of 
interested in the 


Jasper, Ala.—Morris A. Bealle, 
secretary-manager of the Jasper 
Chamber of Commerce, has just re- 
lurned from the East where he 
made a survey of conditions. Mr. 
Bealle’s trip» was primarily to con- 
fer with a New England textile man- 
ufacturer who is getting ready to 
move a great many spindles to same 
point in the South. The manufac- 
turer will visit Jasper before choos- 
ing a location he promised. Labor 
is the most important problem and 
transportation secondary one he de- 
clared. Lack of labor agitation and 
cheap power make this section muc)) 
more desirable for textile mills than 
the North, it was asserted. 


Gaffney, S. C.—A five per cen! 
semi-annual dividend was paid to 
stockholders by the Limestone Mills 
on a caprtalization of $500,000. The 
Hamrick mill paid four per cent 
semi-annual on the same amount 0! 
capital. 

Dr. Hamrick, head of the Hamrick 
group, which includes the above 
two mills together with the Alma 


- and Musgrove of Gaffney and Broad 


River of Blacksburg, explained that 
the semi-fiscal year for the last 
named three ended June 30 and tha! 
reports are now being prepared for 
submission to meetings of the direc- 
tors to be held some time during 
July. If any dividends are declared 
by these three concerns, paymen! 
will be made August 1, he stated. 


Spartanburg, S. C.—When tie 
purchase price of the Model Mill 
was paid here by Edward Powel}, 
head of the Powell Knitting Co. of 
of Philadelphia, it beeame known 
that the expansion program includes 
the trebling in size of the present 
mill and the ultimate employment of 
200 operatives, It is stated that ihe 
Powell company will make this mii! 
the largest of their chain of knitting 
mills, spending from $300,000 tv 
$500,000 in adding to and equipping 
the plant. 

Al first, until units are built, the 
Powell mill here will engage about 
100 employes and operate with night 
and day shifts. Lockwood, Greene 
& Co., engineers are now preparing 
plans for the expansion and at least 
25 cottage homes will be built to ac- 
commodate operatives’ and their 
families. The building of these cot- 
lages along will represent an out- 
lay of not less than $75,000. Bids for 
same will be opened here within the 
next few days. 


Dr. R. P. Burgess, president of the 
Textile Industrial Institute, which 
formerly owned and operated ihe 
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vdel Mill, states that the plant en- 
ced and under new management, 
'| mean more to the school as a 
rk shop than in the palmiest days 
nen it was making “Character 
oth” known throughout the land. 
-tead of the students having to 
some distance to work allernale 
oeks im Araecdia and other mills, 
oy will flend employment in the 
well knitting mill. 
(Chattanooga, Tenn.—Plans are be- 
. drawn and bidds will soon be 
-,ed for the plant of the Central 
anklin Process company, to be 
cated here. The paint to be erect- 
' here will be a duplicate of the 
ant at Greenville, 8S. C. It is ex- 
octed that the plans will be com- 
jeted and the contract let within 
ne near future, 


Alexander Long Makes 
Donation 


Rock Hill, 8. C.—Property conser- 
atively valued at from $20,000 two 
~'5,000 has been presented to the 
ty of Rock Hill by Alexander Long, 
~r., of this city to be used in the 
rection of a city hospital. 

The property consist of the An- 
erson Motor hotel located on West 
\lain street, whieh Mr. Long recent- 
\ purehased at a cost of $20,000. 
lhe gift was accepted by city coun- 
il last night through a resolution 
ucluding the clause that the body 
vould “endeavor to be true to the 
trust,” 

Mr. Long stipulated that interest 
i the proceeds from the sale of the 
vroperty or rental from it in case 
' is not sold, shall be used to pro- 
\ide free wards in a local hospital 
until the municipal institution is 
rected. He left it at the descretion 
»f council as to the disposition of the 
iotel. In ease a certain number of 
vears, yet to be determined, elapse 
without the erection of the proposed 
city hospital, the property will re- 
vert to the estate of Mr. Long. 


Northern Paper is Wrong in Story 
of Textile Dividends. 


Spartanburg, S. C—‘According to 
i Story in the Daily News Record, 
vublished Friday, no dividends were 
vaid by Whitney, Arkwright, D. E. 
Converse or Chesnee Mills,” said H. 


|. Blackford, ef the A. M. Law Com- 


vany, this city. 

This, the local stocks and bonds 
lealer said, is quite a mistake. The 
Converse Company paid $35,000; 
\rkwright, $8,000; Chesnee, $19,745. 
Whitney alone passed the dividend 
period. 


The percentage rates were 3% per 
cent, 4 per eent and 5 per cent, re- 
spectively, according to official fig- 
ures in the hands of Mr. Blackford. 


The dividends were semi-annual, 
it Was stated. The Northern paper 
'nissed it, in its statement, by $62,- 
‘45, Mr. Blackford said. 


ARTESIAN WELLS 


27 Years’ Experience 
Nine Complete Rigs Operating in 
Every Southern State 


Virginia ely & Well Co. 
Box 1242 ichmond, Va. 
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Forecasts Big Cotton Yield 


Washington, July 2.—A _ cotton 
crop of 14,339,000 equivalent 500- 
pound bales was forecast today by 
the Department of Agriculture as 
this year’s probable production. 


Should favorable conditions pre- 
vail from now until time of picking 
and the quantity forecast today 
materialize, the crop would be the 
third largest in cotton history. It 
would exceed last year’s crop by 
almost three-quarters of a million 
bales. 


The prospective bumper crop is 
the result of an exceedingly large 
acreage, probably the largest ever 
planted, and the favorable condition 
generally of the growing plants. 
There were 46,448,000 acres in cul- 
tivation June 25. That is 3,807,000 
acres more than in cultivation a 
year ago. The increased acreage is 
due to the planting of considerable 
new land, substitution of cotton on 
land used last year for various 
other crops and the planting of land 
that was idle last year. In every 
State except Virginia, Missouri and 


Arizona the area exceeded last 


year's. 


The condition of the growing 
plants was better than a year ago 
everywhere except in Texas. The 
average condition was 75.9 per cent 
of a normal. This is 4.7 points 
above the June 25 condition last 
year and 19 points above the 1i0- 
year June 25 average. 


In the last month the crop as a 
whole declined 0.7 points as com- 
pared with a 10-year average im- 
provement of 2.0 points. In Texas 
the decline was six points, whereas 
the usual improvement there is 
about three points. Rain is badly 
needed for cotton there. 


By States. 


The area in cultivation June 25- 


(in thousands of acres) and the 
condition of the crop on that date 
by States follows: 

Virginia, acreage 96 and condition 
83 per cent of a normal; North Car- 
olina, 2,183 and 77; South Carolina, 
2.740 and 70; Georgia, 3,564 and 76; 
Florida, 115 and 84; Alabama, 3,425 
and 79: Mississippi, 3,424 and 88; 
Louisiana, 1,916 and 81; Texas, 18,237 


OAK LOOM LEATHERS 


Check Straps, 
Dobby Straps, 
Lugs, 

Jack Straps, 


‘‘Made to Standard Serve to Standard” 


Friction Segments, etc. 
Ask your Supply House 


The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 


Baltimore————Boston 


Hold-ups, 
Bumpers, 
Binders, 
Parallel Straps, 


gation. 


Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins 


My unsurpassed service in rewinding Lickerins has pleased the 
largest and most exacting mills. You are due yourself an investi- 


Write for Testimonials 
Box 69, Greenville. 8S. C. 


Reliable 


Since 18 
also 
Better Textile Dryers 


Manufactured by GRINNELL COMPANY, Inc. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Atlanta 
Georgia 


Boston 


Charlotte 
North Carohina 
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and 64: Arkansas, 3,649 and 87; Ten- 
nessee, 1.219 and 85; Missouri, 503 
and 90: Oklahoma, 4,867 and 88; 
California, 170 and 96: Arizona, 163 
and 92: New Mexico, 139 and 88; all 
other States, 38 and 94; about 150,- 
000 acres in Lower California (Old 
Mexico) are not included in Califor- 
nia figures, nor in the United States 
total. 

The acreage in all other States 
includes: Illinois, 8,000; Kentucky, 
28,000, and Kansas, 2,000. 

The acreage in Arizona of Pima 
Kgyptian long staple is estimated at 
40,000 acres, compared with 8,000 
acres in 1924. 


Textile Institute Land Is 
Deeded To Methodist 
Board 


A title and deed to 23.7 acres of 
land on which is situated the Tex- 
tile Industrial Institute, Spartan- 
burg, 8. €., has been made to the 
Board of Missions of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, an elee- 
mosynary corporation of Nashville, 
Tenn., in an order filed in the office 
of the Clerk of Court by Judge T. S§. 
Sease, at chambers. 

The deed of the school was given 
to the Board of Missions when it 
agreed to cancel its bonds against 
the institution. The order allowing 
the deed to be given the Board of 
Missions was made by the court on 
the receiver's report of E. E. Child. 
The outstanding bonded indebted- 
ness of the institution is given as 
$246,000 in the receiver's report. 

The Textile Industrial Institute, 
located at Saxon, was placed in the 
hands of receivers March 24, 1924. 
the original action being in the na- 
ture of a creditor’s bill against the 
institution by the First National! 
Bank. Mr. Child was designated as 
receiver by the two conferences of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
South Carolina in a session held in 
1923. 


Recently the Model Mill and 25 
acres of land adjacent was sold to 
the Powell Knitting Mill Company 
of Philadelphia, Pa., for $41,500. 
There remains a tract of approxi- 
mately 100 acres of land to be dis- 
posed of to the best advantages of 
the institution by Mr. Child. 


The Board of Missions announced 
its intention of starting a campaign 
in 1927 to pay off the indebtedness 
of the institution. The school, in 
the meantime, will continue to func- 
tion. There were 12 graduates, each 
receiving State high school diplo- 
mas at the recent commencement! 
exercises. The Rey. R. B. Burgess 
is president of the institution, hav- 
ing succeeded Dr. D. E. Camak, 
founder. The pupils are able to pay 
for their education while obtaining 
it by working one week and study- 
ing the second week. Employment 
is furnished in the adjacent mills. 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1839 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 
| 
Boo 
Massachusetts 
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THE ARABOL M ANUFACTURING Co. 


EXPORTERS—MANUFACTURERS—IMPORTERS 
of any kind of Preparations for 


OFFICES: 
110 Bast 42nd St. 
(New Bank 


New York ity 


SIZING 


SOFTENING 


for all Textile Purposes 
Sizing Preparations, Tallows, Filling Materials, Printing and Stiffening Gums, Rosin Soaps, 


FINISHING 


WORKS: 


Brooklyn, WN. Y. 
Cicero, 
Brampton, Ont. 


WEIGHTING 


Dextrines, Soluble Oils, 50°%-75% Guaranteed 


Boil-Off Oil 


Many years’ practical experience of our technical staff enables us to meet all your requirements. 
Textile Research Laboratories are at your disposal. 


Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N. C. 


Degumming Oil 


Hosiery Oil 


Our 


Your correspondence and trial orders are solicited. 


FOLDING 


1000 Woodside Bldg. 


Greenville, S. C. 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. e. South Carolina Re; 
INSPECTING : : DOUBLING 
arian Curtis & Marble Machine Co. py 
SINGEING WORCESTER, MASS. TRADEMARKING 
PACKAGING SOUTHERN OFFICE CALENDER 


ROLLING 


Imports of Silk and Rayon 


Washington.—Imports of raw silk 
in May registered a sharp advance 
in quantity as compared with im- 
ports for May, 1924, according to 
statistics announced by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. May imports 
were 5,053,000 pounds, valued af 
$29,298,000; compared ‘to 3,485,000 
pounds, valued at $23,403,000, in the 
same month last year. 

Silk waste imports totalled 1,192,- 
000 pounds last month, compared to 
827,000 pounds in May, 1924. Imports 
of manufactures of silk decreased 


slightly, being valued at $2,618,000 
last month, compared to $2,821,000 
in May of last year. Spun silk, pile 
fabrics, silk wearing apparel, and 
silk laces and embroideries decreas- 
ed, while imports of broad silks in- 
creased. 


Imports of rayon yarn, waste and 
threads last month continued the 
steady increase in this commodity, 
totalling 736,000 pounds, valued at 
$513,000 compared to 513,000 pounds 
valued at $281,000 in May, 1924. Im- 
ports of other manufactures of 
rayon last month were 48,000 pounds 
valued at $161,000; compared to 27,- 


000 pounds valued at $122,000, in the 
same months last year. 


linen fabrics 
handkerchiefs declined heavily in 
May, compared to the same month 
last year. Imports of linen fabrics 
were 1,300,000 pounds. compared to 
2,893,000 pounds, and imports of 
linen handkerchiefs were 134,000 
dozen, compared‘ to 222,000 dozen. 
Receipts of flax laces and embroid- 
eries were 83,000 pounds, compared 
to 79,000 pounds. 


Receipts of 


Analysis of foreign trade in May 
issued by the department shows 


and: 


that of the 


of domestic exports, 


tures, 


$362,757,000 total value 
$163,057,000, ©: 
45 per cent, were finished manufac - 
which compared with $147.- 


348,000, or 45.3 per cent, of the $325.- 


839,000 total m May, 1924. 


On the import side, $60,892,000, 0: 


18.6 per cent, of the $327,416,000 


tota| 
last month were finished manufac 


tures compared to $61,677,000, or 20. 


per cent, 


the same month last year, 


in manufacture continued high. 


of the $302,988,000 total i: 
while 
imports of crude materials for us: 


Manufactured By 


HENRY L. 
101 Blackstone St. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SCOTT TESTERS 


SCOTT & CO. 


The Standard of The World For Tests of Fabrics, 


Yarns, Twines, Etc. 


Represented in New York By 


United States Testing Company, Inc. 
316 Hudson St., New York City 


Warper Spools, 


or covered). 


Manufacturers of Speeders, 
Bobbins, Cap Spinning Bobbins, 
Skewers, Warp Bobbins, Filling 
Bobbins for Northrop Looms, 
Twister Bobbins, Twister Spools, 
Comber Rolls, 
Quills, Underclearer Rolls (plain 


U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


57 EDDY STREET 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


C 


SHUTTLES 


We make a_ specialty of 


Shuttles for all makes of looms, 
both plain 


automatic. 
orrespondence solicited. 


and 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS 
ROLLS. ETC. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


— 


THE 
DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Gataleg on Request 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 


Try Our New Automatic Shut- 
tles for either cotton or woolen 
weaving. It is meeting every 
requirement with entire satis- 
faction. 
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Hart Products Corporation in New 
Home 


‘he Hart Products Corporation, 
New York, well known manufac- 
( ers of H. P. C. Warp Dressing 
| other products, now occupies a 
vy handsome suite in one of New 


men visiting New York feel free to 
make headquarters at the offices of 
the Hart Products Corporation. The 
location of the building makes it an 
ideal place to meet one’s friends, 


| 


mi 


Home of Hart Products Corporation. 


\ork’s finest office buildings, locat- 
at Broadway and “Forty-firs' 
street. 


Dr. Hart, head of the company, 


= anxious that all Southern mill 


secure information of all kinds and 
for other similar purposes. 

Visitors to New York will be cor- 
dially weleomed whether they are 
eustomers of the Hart Products 
Corporation or not. 


Textile Outlook Improved 
Market 


(‘Continued from Page 18) 


Cloth mills and cloth merchants 
‘la profitable business in the first 
iarter of the vear. Latterly, and 
‘pecially in the past month, the 
effeet of flerce competition 
| markets led to severe price de- 
‘nes and narrowing profits. The 
‘ices on wide sheetings were re- 
‘iced from a basis of 56 cents a 
ard to 48 cents a yard during the 
ist month. Tiekings dropped from 

‘2: cents to 2 cents a yard; and a 
‘eat many reductions were made 
‘ithout formal announcement be- 
ue the trading was largely of an 
dividual or a liquidating charac- 
er, 

Mills have been in the stiffest com- 
-lition known to many of them in 
‘heir history. Some have closed 
~vlely through inability to compete 
‘ll Sales and not through any lack of 
“redit facilities. 

Cotton an Uncertain Factor. 

Cotton became a most uncertain 


‘actor in the minds of buyers after 


the colton report of last month was 
issued. A large acreage had been 
planted and with average weather 
conditions if was easy to how 
it might be posstrble to grow a much 
larger crop than the good one of this 
vear. From this it was inferred 
that prices must be lower. Buyers 
talked of values on cloths based up- 
on 20 cents cotton when the actual 
staple was bringing as high as 27 
cents a pound. 


That they were justified in part 
was shown by a computation of mill 
costs and comparisons with market 
prices. Mills have been selling goods 
on a 20 cent cotton basis, with ac- 
tual cotton 7 cents higher, hence i! 
appeared that manufacturers lacked 
confidence in the values they them- 
selves accepted regardless of profit. 
The correction of this abnormal 
condition seems to be at hand and 
is coming in part through curtail- 
ment, brought on through necessity, 
or by actual consuming demand that 
encourages buyers to purchase 
goods at a fair market price. A 
broader demand is making steadily 
for a more satisfactory price. 


see 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS. 
We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintendents end over- 


seers of every cotton mill in the South. 


blank and send it to us. 


Name of 


Town 


Spinning Spindles __. 


Please fill in 


the enclosed 


Looms 


Superintendent 


Carder 


_ Spinner 


Weaver 


Cleth hoom 
Dyer 


Master Mechanic 


Do Health and Tight 
Belts Keep Company? 


Not on your life! No 
sir, the same truth 
about your own tum- 
my is the truth about 
pulling your machin- 
ery belts tight as fid- 
diestrings. 

It's hard on the belt 
and it gets a strangle- 
hold on the innards 
of your machinery. 
I’ve knocked about 
power plants and 
tractors and what-not 


all my life. I used to 
tell ‘em not to use 
belt dressing. 

Then I met Cling- 
Surface. Say, it’s a 
wonder. It makes the 
old belts deliver the 


goods calmly and pa- 
tiently like well-train- 
ed healthy horses. 

If you don’t believe 
me or my superiors, 
try it yourself. And 
remember. There's a 
special density to fit 
textile conditions’ 

Olid Man Prejudice 


60-day 
Return Privilege 
COUPON 


ran tight. 


Gentlemen: 


years. 22” face, 
350 H. P. 
feet more contact 


This main belt is in No. 
Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. C. 

It has been Cling-Surface treated for over ten 
leather, 
Slack measures 5 ft., giving over five 
main 
than one foot on driven pulley, 


2-ply 


on 


Cling-Surface Co., 1052 Niagara St. 


SAVED! 


1000 Ibs. tension | 
by using Cling-Surface 


1 mill of the Pee Dee 


carries load of 


pulley, and more 
than when belt 


These larger contacts 
have greatly increased 
the transmitting ca- 
pacity of the belt, the 
bearings and engine 


are relieved of over 
1.000 pounds tension 
which was formerly 


necessary to keep this 
one belt from slipping, 
the fullest efficiency is 
obtained, the belt nev- 
er slips, nor does it 
have to be tightened. 
and it is waterproof, 
clean, and in perfect 
physical condition. 
The same success is 
reported by Langdale. 
Erwin, Selma, Santee, 
Chatham, and many 
others. 

You owe it to yourself 
Cling-Surface. 
HT. especially 
adapted for textile 
use. Clip the coupon! 


Cling-Surface 


Preserves Belts— 
Eliminates Belt Slips 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


I am always willing to give a belt-saving money-saving 


proposition a trial on its own merits. 
checked. 


conditions and of the size 
the entire contents. 
Otherwise no pay. 


Address 


If need be, 
If satisfactory I shall pay in 60 days. 


Attention. 


Send tin to fit textile 
I shall use 


3 Gal Tin @ $3.40 Gal. 5 Gal. Tin @ $3.25 Gal. 
F. O. B. 


Nearest Warehouse. 


Tex. 7-25 


25. 
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MERROWING 


Established 1888 
FOR— 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, Uenn 


Guaranteed Textile Brushes 


ERKIN 
RACTICAL 


ATLANTA BRUSH COMPANY 


Nothing 


No matter if it be a brush 
or a steam piano, can ex- 
pect to repeat in sales un- 
less it proves a source of 
profit to its purchaser! 


92% of our brushes are 
sold to customers who have 
been on our books for many 
years. 


ATLANTA BRUSH CO. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


ATLANTA 


Cotton Mill Processes and Calculations 
(Continued from Page 17) 


called “fillets.” When one fillet is worn, it may be easily 
replaced. 


30. After cards are ground, the top flats and other parts 
are put on. Then the various parts are “set” to their proper 
working positions. For this purpose, a set of gauges is fur- 
nished with the cards. It consists of a series of about four 
thin flat steel plates about 2 inches wide and seven inches 
long, lightly riveted together, forming a hinge at one end for 
convenience. The usual thickness of card gauges are 5, 7, 10, 
12 thousands of an inch respectively. The figures 5, 7, 10, 12, 
are stamped on them. There are differences of opinion as to 
the proper settings of cards, probably arising from different 
conditions of stock, different speeds, etc. The following repre- 
sents a fair average rule for settings. 


Doffer from  ecylinder, 5/1000" to Cylinder screen from cylinder, doffer 
end 3/16"’ 


i/ 
Flats from cylinder, 10/1000" to Doffer comb from doffer, 17/1000” to 

12/1000"", may be set 7/1000" on light 22/1000". 

work with cards on a solid floor. Back knife plate, from cylinder 
Lickerin from cylinder, 7/000" to 29/1000", top and bottom. 

10/1000". Front knife plate. lower edge from 
Feed plate from likerin, 10/1000" to cylinder, 29/1000"". 

17/1000". Front knife plate, top edge or strip- 
Lickerin knives from lickerin, top ping plate 34/000". This plate is 

knife 22/1000’, bottom knife 17/1000’’. adjustable, as previously described, 
Lickerin screen, the blank part from to regulate to some extent the 

lickerin 29/1000", the nose %”’. weight of stripping to be taken out 
Cylinder screen from cylinder, lickerin by the flats. The closer this plate 

end 29/1000’’. is set to the cylinder, the lighter the 
Cylinder sereen from cylinder mid- strippings, and vice versa, to a 

dle 58/1000". limited degree. 


It requires a delicate touch to perceive these minutes differ- 
ences. A point which is more important than setting the 
various parts at the exact figures given is parallel setting. 
Whatever gauge is determined upon for any part, let that 
gauge be the same at each end of card—that is, if the cylinder 
be 8 thousandths from the licker-in at one end, let it be 8 at 
the other end also, otherwise the web of cotton on card will 
be thicker in one part than another, and irregular work will 
result. | 


It is considered better to set the screen a little wider open 
(or further from the cylinder) at the side nearest the doffer, 
than it is at point nearest licker-in. Some air enters between 
cylinder and screen near doffer. None should emerge from 
screen, and pass up between licker-in and cylinder. If it did, 
there would be a tendency for the sheet of cotton to blow 
against licker-in and go around with it, instead of being 
detached by the cylinder. The proper setting of the screen 
will cause the air to be expelled through the screen along Z. 


31. The setting of the flats requires very careful attention. 
In order to set the teeth of flats the required distance from 
the teeth of the cylinder it is necessary to have some means 
of raising or lowering the flats as desired. The various makes 
of cards have different ways of accomplishing this. An 
arrangement for setting or adjusting the flats is shown in 
Fig. 8 (a) and (b), of which (a) is a plan view and (b) an 
elevation, both partly i nsection. It is used on the H & B 
Card. 


Setting Arrangement for Flat, Fig. 8 (a), (6)—LezrtrerInc 
A. Index nut which bears against outside of Rigid Bend D. 


B Setting key with fluted teeth, which gear into the teeth 
on nut C. 


C. Toothed steel nut which bears against the inside of 
Rigid Bend D. 


D. Rigid Conical Bend which is moved in or out. 
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E. Flexible Conical Bend which rests on D and carries the 


Flats. 


SECTIONAL VIEW 


PLAN VIEW 
Fig 8. 


The operation is as follows: 


The rigid bend D is moved in 


or out by turning the index nuts A and the toothed nuts C one 
way or the other, thus raising or lowering the flexible bend E. 
The flats which rest on the flexible bend are raised and low- 


ered with it. 


Each division on the index nuts A represents 


1/1000 part of an inch, and by turning these nuts one division 
the flats are raised or lowered to this extent. 

On this particular machine there are five setting points on 
each side of the machine, thus permitting accurate adjust- 
ment. By this arrangement the bends and flats can be kept 
perfectly concentric with the cylinder at every point until the 


clothing is worn out. 


There are many advantages with this 


method. In order to obtain a good quality of work and at the 
same time a maximum production, a card must have close 


accurate settings. 


(Continued next Week) 


Knitting Mills Deny Unfair 
Trade Practice 


Washington, July i.—A_ general 
denial to allegations of the Federal 
Trade Commission that representa- 
tions in the merchandising of its 
produets constitute unfair trade 
practices, is made in an answer of 
the Beacon Knitting Mills of New 
York, made public today. 


The commission alleges that rep- 
'esentations made by its salesmen 


and agents and set forth in its busi- 
ness literature that it controls and 
operates knitting mills and is the 
manufacturer of the merchandise in 
which it deals is misleading and 
deceiving to the trade to which it 
eaters. The respondent declares 
that it has for many years actually 
engaged in the manufacture of the 
merchandise which if sells; that it 
purchases raw material which is 
manufactured for and sold by it, 
and, therefore, it is a manufacturer 
and legally and lawfully entitled to 
the use of its corporate name. 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 
Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U. S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep., Charlotte, N. C. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


R. Pederson, Resident Manager 
Carolina National Bank Building, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


Employers’ Liability Insurance, Automobile insurance, Public Liability 
insurance 

Cash refunds to policyholders, amounting to nearly $13,000,000 since o niza- 

tion. have realized savings to them of at least 20% of the standa stock 

company insurance cost. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


if it’s a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
it that the high ee is guaranteed—that the 
weight and circle is always correct. and that all 
are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 
ning, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 


JOHN E. —Sou. Agents— CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
Greenville, s. Cc Atianta, Ga. 


POPULAR EXCURSION 


VIA 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


THURSDAY, JULY 16th, 1925 
TO 


FLORIDA POINTS AND RETURN 


Round Trip Fares From Charlotte, N. C. 


To Jacksonville, $15.00; Pablo Beach, $15.50; St. Augustine, $16.50; 
Daytona and Ocala, $17.75; West Palm Beach, $22.50; Miami, $24.00, 
and to Bradentown, Ft. ‘Myers, Manatee, Moorehaven, Orlando, 
Palmetto, Sarasota, St. Petersburg, Tampa and Winter Haven the 
round trip fare will be $22.00. 

Final return limit of tickets to Jacksonville, Pablo Beach, St. 
Augustine, Daytona and Ocala will be seven days in addition to 
date of sale. 

Tickets to West Palm Beach, Miami, Bradentown, Ft. Myers, Man- 
atee, Moorehaven, Orlando, Palmetto, Sarasota, St. Petersburg, 
Tampa and Winter Haven will be limited to ten days in addition 
to date of sale. 

Tickets good in sleeping cars and parlor cars, and baggage will be 
checked. 


A fine opportunity to visit the wonderful State of Florida. 


For further information call on any Southern Railway Agent or 
address 


W. F. COCHRANE, C. T. A. R. H. GRAHAM 
Charlotte, N. C. Division Passenger Agent 
Telephone 20 Charlotte, N. C. 
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ROTARY PUMPS 


Blackmer 
Rotary Pump 
with face plate 

removed 

showing 
interior 
construction. 


Slasher and Dye House Pumps 


Built for Their Job 


Blackmer Rotary Pumps are satisfactorily serving the textile industry as 
slasher and dye house pumps, because they are built for their job. 
They may range in capacity from 5 to 500 GPM. and may be either solid 
iron or solid bronze with iron or bronze replaceable lining. All pumps handling 
sizing compounds may be equipped with “monel metal” shafting. 
: Every Blackmer Rotary Pump incorporates in its design the Blackmer 
Principle of automatic take-up-for-wear. This principle of pumping adjust- 
ment assures you a long life of pumping efficiency at a minimum operating 


cost. 
The BLACKMER Principle 


Four bronze buckets, set in recesses in a revolving rotor, ride lightly 
against the outer cylinder wall, held there by centrifugal force. As Wear 
oceurs, this same force automatically takes it up. 


Let our engineers help you 
solve your pumping problems 


BLACKMER ROTARY PUMP ©. 


Petoskey. Mich. 
Branches in nineteen principal cities 


Textile Equipment 
Mill at Savannah, Ga. 


i—40” Kitson 2 Beater Breaker with automatic feeder. 
2—40”" Kitson 1 Beater Intermediate. 
»—40” Kitson 1 Beater Finisher. 


i—38” Kitson Automatic Feeder. 

i—Kitson Card and Picker Waste Cleaner. 

32—40" Lowell Cards, 12” coilers, 27” doffers. 

i8—Deliveries Whitin Drawing, metallic rolls. 

3j—80 spindle Providence Slubbers, 12x6. 

6—96 spindle Woonsocket Intermédiates, 

i—152 spindle Woonsocket Speeders, 8x4, 

3—160 spindle H. & B. Speeders, 7x3% 

1(O—216 spindle Whitin Spinning Frames, 3%” 
” rings. 

Roving Cans, 12” and 10°x36”". 

12” Shubber Bobbins. 

10” Intermediate Bobbins. 

7” and 8” Speeder Bobbins. 

8” Spinning Bobbins with Skewers. 

Roving Cars, Platform Seales, Trucks, Roving and Yarn Reels and 
Seales, Card Grinders, 5 extra Sets Flats, also Card-Clothing 
Machine. 

i— Whitin Gear 


10x5,. 


~ re 


guage, 7” traverse, 


Cutter 
MACHINE SHOP 


i—16"x8’ bed Screw Cutting Lathe. 
Barnes Drill Press. 

i—10’ Speed Lathe. 

i—Double Emery Stand. 

All sizes double and single belts, 
and shafting. Also 365 H. P. Motors in Westinghouse and General 
Electric, sizes 10 H. P. to 50 H. P., all 220 volt, 2 phase, 60 cycle. 

Machinery and equipment must be moved in sixty to ninety 


pulleys, hangers, couplings 


days. Available immediate shipment, prices most attractive. Ma- 
chinery modern and in excellent condition. 
Wire, phone or write us for prices on what you need. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Greenville, S. C 
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DIXON LUBRICATING 


Use Dixon Patent 


q 


SADDLE CO. 
BRISTOL. RHODE ISLAND 


Stirrup 
Adjusting Saddles, the latest 
invention in Saddles .or Top 


Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles. 


Stirrups and Levers. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
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-elf, but also by the counties, cities 
id towns. 


Governor McLean then proceeded 
discuss briefly a number of 

pasures adopted by the last Gen- 
a] Assembly, including the execu- 
_.e budget system, the daily deposit 

' the act consolidating the reve- 
ie collecting agencies, the act re- 

‘ing to disposition of unexpended 
»propriations, the salary and wage 
mmission act, and the act repeal- 
og the former statute permitting 
limited appropriations. 

He explained that all of these 
-easures were intended to bring 
jout thrift and business economy 
) government and that he felt sure 
‘hat they would go a long way to- 
vard bringing about the result in- 
tended. 


In discussing the question of 
-conomy in government, Governor 
\icLean said; 

We hear a great deal today about 
economy in government” as though 
‘he idea was a new political princi- 
le, or that we had found a panacea 
‘or all. political ills. Somehow the 
word “eeonomy” does not convey 
‘he full meaning of what is upper- 
‘ost in the minds of all our citizens. 
| think Thomas Jefferson had a bet- 
‘or conception of what true econ- 
omy is. In his imaugural address 
ie used these words: 


“With all these blessings, what is 
niore necessary to make us a happy 
ind prosperous people? Still one 
‘iing more, fellow citizens—a wise 
nd frugal government which shall 
strain men from injuring one an- 
her, shall leave them otherwise 
‘ree to regulate their own pursuit 
| industry and improvement, and 
-hall not take from the mouth of 
bor the bread it has earned.” 

That, in my opinion, is a powerful! 
-imming up of the principles of 
‘emocracy. There is a certain Jef- 
ersonian simplicity even in his 
“holice of words. A “wise and fruga! 
<overnment” means more than a 
cere saving, of being susterely eco- 
comical. It was not his idea, I take 
', nor should it be the idea of any 
-‘alesman to seek practicing econ- 
‘ny in order to gain temporary ad- 
intage or meet the mood of pop- 
ar will, Eeonomy in government! 
~ 4 much more important and nec- 
—Sary measure. It is the simple 

vactice of tried rules of business 
| a time when careful guarding of 

e's resourees is absolutely essen- 
ee for future well-being. It cer- 
unly does not mean the practice of 
“conomy as @ religious or sacrificial 
ile. Such a practice can serve a 
‘seful purpose. Nor is it the cur- 
‘ilment of production nor the 
-reation in the popular mind that 
he only way to practice economy 
s to stop buying, reduce expenses 
‘| all costs, and return to the old 
‘der of things. Such a method 
‘ould not be economy at all. That 
~ nothing more than penuriousness 
’C Stinginess which never did and 
‘ever will give efficient administra- 
‘\on. Policies of this kind lead in- 
‘ariably to ruinous practices that 
worse ultimately than extrav- 
‘Sance and waste because they are 
‘estrictive and stationary. They get 
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nowhere because they 
nothing. 

Thrift or frugality in government, 
as I understand it, is: merely the 
elimination of unnecessary waste 
and the concentration of a govern- 
ment’s powers upon those things 
which are most necessary in gov- 
ernment administration. It is a very 
simple thing after all if we think of 
government as a business that must 
justify its existence by rendering 
full service at the lowest possible 
cost. It does not mean the slashing 
of salaries and expenses right and 
left without regard to efficiency and 
importance. Rather, it is the scien- 
Lific study of lost motion in govern- 
mental machinery, the elimination 
of hasty and unnecessary work, and 
closer specialization in the conduct 
of government so that it will render 
the fullest service. 

If you will pardon a personal ref- 
erence, I think I can illustrate best 
what I am trying to say by giving 
you a little example. It is a small 
matter, of course, and that is the 
main reason why I am offering it as 
an example; but the same principle 
applied to larger fields must pro- 
duce proportional results. 

At the Governor's House in Ral- 
eigh I found that spring water only 
was used. A little investigation dis- 
closed the information that all gov- 
ernment departments were being 
served with this water, and that the 
annual bill for this water was more 
than $1,600. A little further scrutiny 
of this item showed that we had 
outgrown the necessity that former- 
ly existed. Many years ago, for in- 
stance, the city water was not con- 
sidered safe to drink; and the govy- 
ernment departments, in keeping 
with general practice in Raleigh at 
that time, had ordered spring water 
as a necessary safeguard to their 
health. These citizens of Raleigh 
had long ago discontinued the use 
of this spring water, not because it 
was so expensive, but because it 
was sO unnecessary, but govern- 
ment departments were still paying 
for an item that better sanitation 
and more careful civic protection 
had made really an extravagance, 
because it was unnecessary from 
any standpoint. Today ordinary city 
water is safe for drinking purposes 
and it seems a luxury to spend 
$1,600 for something which is en- 
tirely unnecessary. I have given 
orders that ordinary drinking water 
will be served at the Govertior's 
House and at his office. 

This is a small item, you may say, 
hardly worthy of such considera- 
tion. And I agree with you. But 
the same principle may be applied 
with greater force and success on 
larger items.’ The sum of $1,600 will 
not make or break the sovereign 
State of North Carolina. Apply this 
principle, however, to some more 
useful branch of governmental ad- 
ministration—to the schools, to the 
dissemination. of information about 
public health, or to a score of other 
fields of productive work—multi- 
plying it by five or six other $1,600 
saved in like manner, and what will 
be the result? You will have not 
only a judicious saving of revenue 
but such a “wise and frugal gov- 
ernment” that the citizens of the 
State will begin to look upon their 
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INDUSTRY’S CHIEF ASSET—36 Sizes 


MATERIAL HANDLING MINIMIZED 


HE modern labor saving 

plan of storing and hand- 
ling goods on platforms is 
spreading rapidly into all 
lines of business. 

Many manufacturers claim 
a Thousand Dollar saving, the 
first year on a $200 invest- 
ment in platforms and Lift 
Truck, 

Our latest 12 page Bulletin 
illustrates many radical ad- 
vantages in use and design. 
Write today. 


To PLIMPTON LIFT TRUCK sg mama 


9 Elmcourt, Stamford, Conn. 


| 


GLYCERINE GLYCERIN t- 


GLYCERINE 


| 


GLYCERINE GLYCERINE 
DRAKE 
= 
CORPORATION 
HIGHEST QUALITY GLYCERINE Z 
sold on 
GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 
BEEF TALLOW—JAPAN WAX 
QUALITY WARP DRESSINGS 2 
PROPORTIONED TO SUIT THE Z 
INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS 
of the 
PARTICULAR TEXTILE MILL z 
ne 
“‘Warp Dressing Service 2 
Improves |Weaving’ 
NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 
GLYCERINE GLYCERINE || 
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| Saving the Cost of a New Machine 
Often, instead of installing a new machine 
| as originally requested, we have, by a few 
. ‘hanges and alterations, made the old ma- 
: ‘hine almost as good as ever. But where a 
new machine is really necessary, we unhesi- 
“ latingly specify and install it. 
, Fifty years of “know how” stand behind 
every recommendation and installation we 
, make. Consult us freely on your problems. 


‘KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE CO. 


Originators + Pioneers + Leaders 
BETHAYRES « PENNSYLVANIA 


Taylor Kier Pilers and Rolando Kier and 
Tank Automatic Bleach 


Ten tons per day or 150,000 yards one unit.. Permanent 
white. The most delicate fabrics undisturbed as from the 
loom in the bleached, dyed and finished state. Cut on over- 
head, chemicals and labor, 50 per cent. Also special coid 
bleach demonstrated for colors. The same process is appli- 
cable for smal warp and chain bleacheries. 

The Taylor Special Process. Patented 1914. 

Installed in Union. Bleachery, Kerr Bleachery, Ware Shoals. 
Pacific Mills, (North and South), Dutchess Bleachery, 
Lincoln Bleachery, Arnold Print Works and many others. 


Chas. Taylor 


P. 0. Box 715 Charlotte, N. C. 


Morrison Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 
Sole Makers 


Test This NEW Bigger Blower 


in your own plant before you buy 


The New Ball Bearing 
CADILLAC 


Portable Electric 
BLOWER c 


is designed specially to ciean large looms and other textile machinery where 
lint accumulates. Equipped with NORMA Frecision Ball bearings. 

It will also blow the dust quickly and thoroughly out of motors, switch- 
boards, etc., preventing ‘“‘shorts’’ and “burn outs,”’ and reducing fire risks. 

According to Armour Institute tests, the CADILLAC Model G produces 
a pressure of 21% inches of water, easily the strongest of any machine of 
this type Write today for information regarding this latest improvement 
in industrial cleaning machinery. 


CLEMENTS MANUFACTURING CO. 
621 Fulton Street, Chicago 


Corporation 


LOOM BBAM HEADS 
SECTION BEAM HBADS 
ADJUSTABLE BEAM HEADS 

(SPLIT AND SOLID) 
|'NARROW FABRIC BEBAMS 

All Steel 


BEAMS FOR ELASTIC AND 

NON ELASTIC WEB 
BEAMS FOR SILK RIBBON 
“NEW PROCESS” DROP WIRES 
JACK SPOOLS 


| 
Attleboro, Mass. | 
| 


Flat Loom Beam Head 
Patented Feb 
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mately $18,000.00. This money is 
paid into the Treasury of the De- 
partment and all expenses are reg- 
ulated by a committee composed of 
three ‘members each. from. North 
and South Carolina. I think without 
doubt that this Department has done 
more to strengthen our Association 
than any work we have ever under- 
laken. Jusi to mention one impor- 
lant adjustment last year was on 
our coal rates. These rates will 
be reduced 15 to 20 cents per ton 
in the near future and this one thing 
alone will save our mills several 
times the cost of the Department 
each year. In addition, the aduit- 
ing of freight bills alone gives re- 
funds into the Department, although 
I feel that the real work of the De- 
aprtment is in the line of rate ad- 
justments, many of which are made 
effective as conditions show their 
necessity. I want to again urge 
those mills not im the Traffic De- 
partment to consider joining this 
important work we are doing. 

The one outstandin gthing that I 
want to bring to your attention is 
the vital need at this time of re- 
liable information on which to base 
our operations. Industry in general 
is today relying more than ever 
on statistics and, except on our raw 
materials, our American mills are 
practically without comprehensive 
information effecting the industry. 
We need to know the volume of 
movement in all kinds of cotion 
goods and the relation of produc- 
tion and stocks to sales and ship- 
ments. We believe with such in- 
formation available to all mills gen- 
erally we could intelligently operate 
our plants, and I am glad to-reporit 
{hat a number of our leading mill 
men are doing some valuable work 
in this connection. The textile in- 
dustry is one of America’s basic in- 
dustries, but under present condi- 
tions, it is perhaps operated more 
in the dark than any of our other 
great industries. We have felt this 
was such an important matter that 
we are making it the keynote of our 
meeting this year, and | hope, as a 
result of the discussion here today, 
that some definite working plan will 
be worked out for collecting and dis- 
seminating statisttics as to stocks, 
production, orders, etc. of various 
yarns and fabrics with a view of 
stabilizing conditions in the indus- 
try. Lunderstand the Steel Industry 
has some such plan in operation 
and, while the U. 8S. Steel Corpora- 
tion represents 45 per cent of the 
trade, they consider it valuable to 
cooperate in getting such imforma- 
tion available for all steel plants. 
Such cooperation on our part should 
result in mutual value to all of us. 
We are undoubtedly faced with a 
definite problem of over production 
in certaim lines and we might as 
well face the facts. Probably this 


condition will not exist at times but 


I believe we will have to face this 
problem for sometime to come. We 
must realize the value of coopera- 
tion as we certainly need it now 
more than ever. 

We are glad to note the recent 
decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court 
in the Maple Flooring and Cement 
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Manufacturers Associations cases 
to the rights of trade associatio: - 
gathering and publishing such sj: 
tistics. Without doubt we are nov. 
in better postion to know what w 
can do than ever before. We al- 
note with much satisfaction the a: 
titude of the Department of Con 
merce in Washington as to the gre: 
benefits to American Indusrty | 
general in getting such a plan | 
operation. Mr. Hoover has bec 
giving this matter a great deal . 
altention and we believe we are 4 
ing to see much good result fro: 
the work of this Department. 

In conclusion, I want to state tha 
I appreciate the honor you confe: 
red on me a year ago more than | 
can tell you. It has been a pleasu: 
for me to have done the little I hay. 
fo carry on the work of your As. 
eociation, which today is truly 
resentative of our great industry |: 
this State. I want to extend mn: 
warm thanks to the officers, th. 
chairmen and members of all stani- 
ing committees, and particular! 
the members of the Executive Con.- 
mittee, for their loyal support an: 
cooperation during the entire yea: 

I also want to commend our etf!:- 
cient Secretary, Mr. Hunter Ma.- 
shall, for his untiring efforts (|: 
strengthen our Association. I hav: 
enjoyed my association with hin 
during the year and urge all of you 
to give him full support im the fu- 
ture. 

I wish for our new President ever, 
success and assure him of my heart, 
support during his administration. 

I thank you very much for you: 
attention. 


Czechoslovak Dress Linen Factorics 
Overstocked. 

It is reported that the linen mil!- 
in Czechoslovakia which have mad: 
a specialty of the manufacture ©! 
dress goods are heavily overstocke: 
and in a very unsatisfactory cond:- 
tion owing to the abrupt decline |: 
the demand from the United State- 
and England, according to Comme: 
cial Attache Hodgson, Prague. Man) 
orders which were placed with th: 
local factories for dress goods to |): 
shipped in the early spring wer 
not delivered according to contrac|. 
and foreign buyers took advaniag: 
of the facet to cancel. It is unde! 
stood that many of the local line: 
manufacturers have anounced thei. 
intention to discontinue the produc 
tion of dress goods and to concer 
trate their efforts on the manufac 
ture of table and bed linen for whic! 
there is a steady demand frou 
abroad. 


Exports of Wool Tops from Bradfor 


A comparative table of expor'- 
from the Bradford consular distric 
to the United States for the 45 year: 
1880 to 1924, has been received fro! 
Vice Consul Fleming. It will be note: 
(hat exports of wool hair and top- 
during the period amounted to $16, 
068,576. Of this amount, shipmen - 
during only five of the years (188: 
1914, 1921, 1922, 1923), comprise $1-. 
347,162. During the 45 years, ex” 
ports to the United States from th'- 
district totaled $753,567,000, the lare- 
est years being 1920 with $43,000,00° 
and 1923 with $41,000,000, 


Vis 


| 
y 
_ 
Mossberg Pressed Steel | 
© 
| 
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Textile Engineering Schools 
‘Continued from Page 9) 


on to the cost of materials and the 

tput. Consequently, the human 
ctor is a e@vry vital question. 
hile there has been considerable 

-cussion on the need for this type 

training Mm engineering courses, 

_pecially textile, it is to be doubted 
hether it can ever be given with 
iy degree of success, as a subject, 
11 must be obtained by actual con- 

ct with the working people in 

eir daily employment and home 
fe. 

By the employment of textile en- 
neering graduates as teachers of 
lated subjeets supplementary to 
‘ie daily employment of operatives 
1 the mills, opportunity is afforded 
‘hese graduates of learning first 
iand this human factor. The extent 
»f this opportunity is shown in the 
vumber of Smith-Hughes classes 
‘hat are operated in the mill vil- 
ages of the Southern States. These 
classes have grown in number to 
,00 during the past year, affording 
') some 4,000 operatives opportuni- 
lies of promotion which they had 
hicked beeause of early educational! 
iandicaps, though skilled in daliy 
production work, The Smith-Hughes 
classes are under the direct super- 
vision and control of the State 
hoards of vocational education and 
are carried on in close co-operation 
with the textile engineering schools. 

The land-grant colleges are not 
“trade” or “vocational” schools, but 
becoming more and more (as they 
should) articulated with the leading 
occupations of the citizens of their 
respective States. Their textile de- 
partments should develop and carry 
on some type of textile education 
for the operatives in the cotton 
inills. In some way the educational 
work of the evening classes in the 
'extile centers of New England and 
creat Britain should be duplicated 
iy these land-grant colleges. 


New Chrome Colors 


The dyestuffs department of E. L 
‘1 Pont de Nemours & Co. have just 
viaced on the market two new 
‘rome colors, which it is claimed 


-urpass in fastness to light even 


10se chrome yellows which are 
-gularly considered by the-trade to 
excellent in this respect. They 
‘ known -as Pontachrome Fast 
‘ellow GW and Pontachrome Fast 
‘llow RW. It is stated that they 
ay be used with other light fast 
‘rome colors for producing fash- 
|. Shades such as tans, grays, mode 
iades, and the like. Because of 
elr exeellent fastness and good 
“Vel dyeing properties, Ponta- 
lirome Fast Yellows GW and RW 
'@ suilable for both light and 
'’avy shades on all kinds of woolen 
such as pieces, raw stock, 
In, and shubbing. They are par- 
ularly suitable for piece goods 
‘taining silk-white effects, as the 
“1k is left unstained when the dye- 
'S 18 carried out by the proper 
lethods. Both of these products 
‘ve very evenly and can be added 
| the boil for shading purposes. To 
hee the best fastness to light 
'©Y should be dyed by the top- 
‘hrome method. However, if de- 


“'ted, the chromate method may be 
“Mployed, 
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Exports Pass 8,000,000 Bales 


“Exports for the season have al- 
ready passed the 8,000,000 mark, and 
with the high rate of American con- 
sumption, it is realized that thie 
carry over will not be much, if any, 
above last year,” Gwathmey & Co. 
comment. “From the present start, 
it is quite possible, of course, to 
raise a crop fully adequate for re- 
quiremnets at the present rate, How- 
ever, enough elements of uncertain- 
ty now exist to make the situation 
one of considerable doubt.. While 
this doubt econtimues to exist, we do 
nol anticipate any declines of im- 
portance: in fact, with the market, 
as we believe in a sounder technical 
postion should any scares develop 
within the next few weeks, we be- 
lieve that sharp upturns in prices 
may be expected, as very little sell- 
ing pressure can be expected in the 
way of hedges for the next five 
weeks. For this reason, we prefer 
io buy on all setbacks. 

“Two factors have contributed to 
a moderate broadening in the vol- 
ume of cotton trading during the 
past week. In the first place, the 
deve'opments in the new crop and 
circumstances connected with its 
progress are becoming daily more 
mportant market factors. Further 
than this, activity has been consid- 
erably stimulated by the liquidation 
of July contracts and the advent of 
first notice day. Notices were is- 
sued covering approximately 100,- 
000 bales or the bulk of the local 
stock. This caused very heavy 
liquidation of the near position and 
transferring of longs to ialer 
months. Also, it probably had the 
effect of influencing considerable 
sympathetic long liquidation in later 
months. As a result of this, the 
market appears now to be in a fairly 
healthy technical situation, and in a 
position to turn its attention more 
fully to the new crop considerations. 

“All things considered, the tone of 
prices has been very steady. Con- 
trary to the normal trend in June, 
the condition of the crop has shown 
a moderate decline and there is a 
lendency to somewhat reduce crop 
estimates. Two factors in the situ- 
ation are giving the trade some ap- 
prehesion: First, the continued ab- 
sence of rain in all parts of the 
Soulhwest, notably in central and 
southern Texas, part of Oklahoma 
and north Texas, and locally in 
north Georgia. Boll weevil, more- 
over have appeared practicaliy 
everywhere, and the possibility of 
damage later on from this source is 
beginning to be considered as men- 
acing.” 


Amoy Velvet Piecegoods Trade 


Sales of velvet piece goods in the 
Amoy district amounted to approx- 
imately $15,000 gold during the past 
vear, Consul Webber states. This 
is an increase of about 10 per cent 
ever the similar period of 1923-24. 
Practically all of the velvet goods 
sold here are made in Great Britain 
or Japan, and imported through 
Hongkong or Shanghai. American 
manufacturers would, therefore, 
probably find it advantageous to 
work through the large importing 
houses al these centers. 


PRIME MAINE 
POTATO STARCH 


Aroostook Company Brand 
Highest 
Quality Strength 
White——_Minimum Moisture 


For Immediate or Deferred Shipments 
Carloads in Sacks at Lowest Market Price 


MARBLE-NYE COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. Worcester, Mass. 
Providence, R. I. 


(Established 1848) 


JAMES BILLINGTON 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Textile Mill Supplies 


Proprietors of 


The Philadelphia Bobbin Company 
The Philadelphia Shuttle Company 
The “Danforth” Leather Belting Co. 
The Keystone Rawhide Picker Works 


BUY FROM THE MANUFACTURER DIRECT 


113 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Baskets 


Oblong Basket 


Were first used in a Fall River Mill in 
1898. 


Other types of mill receptacles had 
been tried but the Lane Canvas Basket 
with its perfectly smooth surfaces, its 
slightly yielding, flexible sides and 
frame, and above all its strength and 
durability have seemed to meet all the 
requirements of the textile mill as no 
other basket had done. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


_THE SUPERIOR PORCELAIN 


for 


Textile 
Machinery 


manufactured by 


Page-Madden Co. 


128-34 Sumpter St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


No. 244 


Samples and Catalog upon Request 


Thomas Grate Bars 
PAY FOR THEMSELVES_MANY TIMES OVER 


Mr. W. L. Phillips, Supt. Social Circle (Ga.) Cotton Mills, 
writes: 

_ “W-5S-D Grate Bars have more than paid for themselves, many 
limes over. 

“My fireman has been on the job for twenty-four years and is 
now getting old and ready to pass out. He recently made this 
statement: 

‘If these Grate Bars had been put In twenty-four years ago, 
I would be able to live ten years longer.’ 
“We highly recommend your shaking grates.” 


Decreasing the fuel consumption, increasing the steam supply, 
and making the fireman’s job easier, are combined features well 


worth your consideration. Let us give you the full story of HOW 
and WHY. 


THOMAS GRATE BAR CO., Birmingham, Ala. 
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government not in a sullen or re- 
sentful mood as though public offi- 
cials were spendthrifts who are 
tolerated because they are a neces- 
sary evil, but with the comfortable 
feeling that at last government offi- 
cials are really trying to render a 
public service by saving every dol- 
lar not actually needed in useful 
public service. 


This is what I think Jefferson 
meant by frugality in government. 
It is most necessary for each citizen 
to look upon his State government 
as ai profit-sharing corporation 
wherein the directors are responsi- 
ble for the solvency, the moral 
character, and the efficient admin- 
istration the concern. It must show 
a profit, not in tangible matters, of 
course, but in a happier, thriftier, 
and more productive citizenry. Ma- 
terially, there is no difference at al! 
between the successful administra- 
tion of a large business and the 
carrying out of a government busi- 
ness. It will be my high and firm 
purpose to attempt to put into the 
business of the State some of the 
methods that forty years of busi- 
ness experience have taught me are 
sound, legitimate, and necessary. I! 
ask your hearty co-operation is this 
enterprise, believing that your work 
and mine, whether your business is 
a one-horse farm or a _ ten-story 
factory, are so closely inter-depend- 
ent that one without the other can 
not be successful. If we can reach 
that attitude of mind, I am quite 
sure that we shall contribute jointly 
some enduring service to the State 
and her people. 


Foreign Yarn Market 


The following statement relative 
to foreign yarn trade was assured 
by the Southern Yarn Spinners’ As- 
soelation. 

The Department of Commerce re- 
port under date of June, states 
“that at that Lime German spinning 
mills were working at their fullest 
capacity, and have orders booked 
ahead for the next six months. They 
require at least three months for 
delivery, and are unable to meel do- 
mestic demand. In consequence ihe 
import of cotton yarns from Czecho 
Salovakia and England have in- 
créased, and there has been during 
recent months an ever increasing 
demand for American cotton yarn. 
The largest consumption is in num- 
ber 18, 20 and 24 singles, and 36 and 
40 both double carded and combed 
used in the manufacture of hosiery, 
underwear and cotton dress goods. 
Importation of cotton yarns into 
Germany are also made from Swil- 
zeriand, Alsaco Lorraine, Austria, 
Italy and Beguim.” 


It appears that with the inability 
of German spinners to meet the de- 
mand of their trade, and with the 
increasing demand for American 
cotton yarn, that this field for ex- 
port offers an opportunity for the 
American spinner to dispose of any 
surplus spinning. We suggest that 
if interested, you take up the matter 
with some export commission house. 


Thursday, July 9, 1925. 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Today 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 


Bulletin Want Department 
Read in More than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 


Rate: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


SPECIAL GRADE 


FoR TEXTILE nites 


FREE OF INSOLUGLES 


JAYLES SALT 
“NEWORLEANS USA” 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
live practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 

Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34.N.U. Washington, D. 


"SPINNING RINGS 
TWISTER 


TRAVELER CUPS. 
GUIDE WIRE SETS 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVILLE. MASS 


SPINNING SPECIALISTS 
rou NORE THAN VEAGS 


34 
Dobby Cords 
and 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
XY 
No. 
No. 654 
| 
| 
| 


~~ 
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Clark’s Cotton Records 


Statistics for Week Ending July 4, 1925. 


1925. 1924. 1923. 
sible supply American cotton 1,139,000 1,000,000 
takings since Aug. 1 
| ports for week , 40,000 84,000 - 91,000 
xports since Aug. 7,858,000 5,470,000 4,494,000 

Government Reports. 

1925 1924. 1923. 
Acreage this season. cree 40,408,000 38,709,000 34,016,000 
indicated crop July 25 12,444,000 11,412,000 11,065,000 
indicated crop end of July... 34,000 11,516,000 11,449,000 
indicated crop middie of Aug. 12,956,000 . 
indicated crop end of Aug... a 12,787,000 10,788,000 10,575,000 
indicated crop middle of Sept... 12,596,000 
indicated crop end of Sept... re 42,499,000 11,015,000 10,135,000 
(Indicated crop middle of Oct... 12,675,000 
Indicated crop end of Oct... 92, 86,000 
Indicated crop middie of Nov... 992,000 
indicated crop end of Nov... 
Cinned to Oct. ist. 
cinned to Oct. 18th_ 6,078, 324 
cinned to Jan. 16, 1925_. 
cinned to March 20 (final report) 13,618,751. 
Carryover beginning cotton year_. 2.319,000 2,573,000 4,879,000 


Cotton Exports. 


Following is a comparison of the exports by months in running bales, 


‘icluding linters: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

A 277,641 244,415 272,808 
September 737,010 689,435 378,390 
October 947,556 781,722 798,664 
N 1,306,000 770,002 858,337 
482,146 359,657 
734,697 332,168 318,210 
May 330,967 326,357 160,368 
5,772,000 4 864,027 


American Consumption of All Kinds of Cotton, Excluding Linters. 


(In running bales, 000s omitted.) 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLE Y, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


iNMCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


J. L. GRAFTON & CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi and Delt. 
a Specialty 


J. D. McLEMORE, JR. 
Cotton 


Mississippi, Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas Short and Benders. 
Yazoo, Miss... Delta: Extra Staplec. 


Clarksdale, Miss. 


Staples 


Clarksdale, Miss. 


1924-25 1923-24 1922-24 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Month Season Month Season Month Season 
357 492 492 526 526 
Septemiper 435 792 484 975 494 1,020 
530 1,322 542 1.517 534 1,554 
492 1,814 532 2.049 579 2.133 
533 2.347 462 2.510 529 2,663 
January 3 >. 2.936 577 3,088 610 3,273 
February, 1925 550 3,486 508 3,595 567 3,840 
March 582 4,068 484 4,079 624 4,464 
April 4,665 480 4,559 577 5,044 
May 444 4991 621 5,664 
June 350 5,341 542 6,203 
July 347 463 6,666 
WHEATLEY & CoO. W. J. BRITTON & CO. 
RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
Cotton COTTON 


105 S. Front St. 


Greenwood, Miss. Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 


“Hearts of Gold” 


BY BECKY ANN (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) 


PRICE $1.00 
An Interesting Story of Cotton Mill Life 
For Sale by Clark Publishing Company, Charlotte, N. C. 


Shedding at the loom is not a necessary evil. Sizol 


practice will eliminate much of it, 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


- Jersey City, N. J. 


S. P. Rakestraw W. W. Greer 
La Grange Georgia 733 Augusta Street 
Greenville, 8. C. 


<2 


Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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Leslie, Evans & Company 


64 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
57 Worth St. 


Sole Selling Agents For 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Millis, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills, 
Royal Cotton Mills 


New York 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & Co. 
Established 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents. for 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore Philadelphia 


; Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louls San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


66 Worth St., New York 


St. Louis Dallas 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St, NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


REEVES BROTHERS. Inc. 


55 Levnard Street New York 


Print Cloths, Twills, Pajama Checks, 
Sheetings, Combed Peeler Yarns 


New York.—The big factor of the 
the week in the cotton market was 
the government's crop report of 
July 2. This proved a decided sur- 
prise to local traders whose ideas of 
the probable end-June yield indica- 
tion has been formulated by reports 
of private authorities. The latter 
had pointed, on the average, to an 
acreage of slightly uder 45,000,000, 
an end-June condition of around 73.8 


and indicated crop of 13,538,000 
bales. 
The government report placing 


the acreage under cultivation af 
16,448,000, the condition at 75.9 and 
the indicated yield at 14,339,000 bales, 
therefore, was decidedly better than 
anticipated. October contracts 
which sold up to 2444 on July 2 
broke to 22.93 before the close of the 
day and sold off to 2281, making 
a decline of 133 points under the 
selling imspired by the revival of 
the larger crop ideas The volume 
of business tapered below the 23- 
cent level for October, however, and 
selling was probably held in check 
by the uncertainty of weather con- 
ditions in ‘Texas over the two-day 
adjournment. 


The surprise in the government 


report seemed to be chiefly in con- 
nection with the acreage. Few pri- 
vate estimates had placed the prob- 
able area above 45,000,000 and the 
government's figures led to a revi- 
sion of all crop views based on the 
condition figures. The latter were 
nol so far out of line with some of 


the private reports, although they —- 


were considerably above the aver- 
age and nearly two points above the 
average for June 25. They were 
interpreted as pointing to a lint 
yield of 147.76 pounds per acre 
which compares with a ten-year 
average yield of 154.0 pounds, and 
suggested that the end-June indica- 
tion had allowed something for 
prospective deterioration during 
the summer. 

Early week reports from the 
goods trade showed an improvement 
in business with buyers a little more 
condent owing to unfavorable crop 
reports. The demand was checked 
by the inereased crop figures, how- 
ever, and seilers in the cotton mar- 
ket here seemed to expect a resumip- 
tion of the hand to mouth policy in 
the goods while buyers on the de- 


dine thought prices low enough 
pending a break in the ‘Texas 
drouht., 


Fair trading was reported in the 
Fall River markel, with 37 %linch., 
64x104, 4.37 sateen reported sold at 
i1% and 12 cents, and 4.70 selling al 
ii cents. In the 36-inch low counts 


further trading was reported 
20x14 at 2 3-16, and 20x1.. at 2 5-15. 
with the majority of mills askin 
three-eighths. In wide goods, 38'. 
inch. 60x48, 6.25 were reported so. 
at 8 cents, and 48-square 7.15, 7', 
and scarce at that figure. In t).. 
same width, 38%-inch 64x60, 5.3 
showed some interest at 9%. In [t)) 
25-inch styles, 56x44, 10.55 repor!.. 
sold at 4%, and 40x32, 14.75, al 3°. 


Cotton goods prices were as f..- 
lows: 


Print cloths, 28-1n., 64x64s. 67% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s. 6% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s. ine 
Gray gds, 38%-in., 64x64s.. 10) 

Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s.. 10 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s.. 
Brown sheetings. 3-yard 13%, 
Brown sheetings. 4-yard 10%, 
Brown sheetings. stand. 14%, 
Ticking. 8-ounce — 23, 
Denims 19 

Staple ginghams, 27-in. 11 
Kid finished cambrics. 9%ai()'. 


Standard prints 


Cotton Goods Imports into Egy). 


Imports of cotton piece goods in': 
Egypt during the first three monii:- 
of 1925, amounted to 56,132,()2: 
square meters with a vaiue of 61... 
226 pounds for the first quarter © 
1924, according to official foreizi.- 
trade statistics. 

Of these amounts, the Uni! 
Kingdom supplied 31,194,395 
meters in 1924 and 42,256,646 in 19->. 


Italy furnished 8,946,640 squa:’ 
meters in 1925, against 5,438,144 |) 
1924. The United States’ share d:- 


clined from 143,719 square ‘meters || 
1924 to 8,321 in 1925. Japan increas: | 
its sales of heavy grey goods (weig!:- 
ing over 110 grams per meter, or e\- 
pressed in English units, up to 4» 
vards per pound) from 712,75) 
square meters during the fir- 
quarter of 1924 to 3,014,954 for [li 
first three months of 1925. 


Exports of Wool from Australia. 


Exports from Australia, of woo! | 
the grease during April, were valu: : 
at 2,361,700 pounds and of scour. 
woo! at 331,800 pounds. Total e> 
ports of wool from July 1, 1924 | 
May 31, 1925, according to the “Pa- 
toral Review”, amounted to 1,61! 
000 bales, Trade Commissioner Ba! 
bitt, Melbourne, cables the Depar' 
ment of Commerce. Owing to th 
decision to cancel all sales durin- 


May and June, there has been 1 


change in the market situation. 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and gooa 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


26 
JURE ELL 
* 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa—yYarn dealers 
vorl that during the past week, 

market has strengthened for 
ded knitting yarns, although it 
innot be found that demand for 
se numbers has increased to any 
jportant extent. The fact seems 
be that local sellers who kepl 
ies going by selling short have 
‘ely become afraid of the short 
je of the market, because of the 
‘rength of cotton and the increas- 
ou difficulty of inducing spinners 

seek even small-lot business at 
ower prices, 

In any market of this kind, there 
ce operators whose. price ideas are 
onstantly shifting. There are a 
iow here whose entire outlook for 
weeks ahead can be changed from 
vearish to bullish by the receipt oi 
an order for as little as 25,000 
pounds at their own price. There 
are also those who might be bullish 
bul remain bearish because a long- 
standing account or two has placed 
business with a competing yarn 
house. 


There is one thing in favor of the 
varn market, and that is the fact 
‘hal if is likely to be only a matter 
ofa few weeks before buying picks 
up. If it eomes as early as some 
varn men expect, it will be here in 
iwo or three weeks. Last year, 1 
is recalled, there was a much better 
varn demand during July than many 
realized at the time. During August, 
024, however, the increase in Duy- 
ig was ummistakable and this year, 
according to conservative sellers 
\ugust is again likely to witness a 
-uDstantial gain in the volume of 
Varn tradime. 

The early days of July will wit- 
Ness shutdowns or curtailment in all 
‘ollon goods lines, due to the holi- 
‘ay and yaeation period, midyear 
inventory, ete. bul, even so, some 
observers of long experience say 
July operations in the industry are 
ikely to show an increase over the 
vreceding three months. 

Yarn prices were quoted as fol- 

Southern Two- Chain 


--Dly 8s__.87 a. 2-ply 26s 

10s_._.38 a 2-ply 30s_..45 a46 
2-ply l6s...39 2-phy 40s_..57 a538 
--ply 208._.40 a.. 2-ply 50s_._.68 


--Ply 248._.43 @.. 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 


8s, 2, 3 and 20s, 2-ply..39 a39% 

4-ply._...83 268, 2-ply..43 
10s, 1-ply and 30s, 2-ply..44 a 

3-ply..34 

Duck Yarns. 
3, 4 and “ ply 38, 4 and 5-ply— 
8s 166.........39 a40 
12s 38 a 
Southern Single Chain Warps. 
10s 37 %a 
12s 37%a38 26s 
38i4a 
16s 39 a39% 40s.........58 a 
20s 39% a40 
Southern Single Skeins. 
6s to 8s 36%a 
12s... 38 43 a. 
l4s 38%a 
16s 39. a 
Southern Frame Cones. 

10s 37 6a 24s 41%a42 
12s 37 26s 42 a42% 
14s. 35 a... 28s 43 ad3'e 
16s__. 38 lea 30s 44 add 
18s 39° «a. 40s tying in 42‘%4a45 
208s 40s 56 abd7 


Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc. 
2-ply 16s 56 a60 2-ply 50s_..85 a 
2-ply 20s 58 a62 2-ply 60s 85 a62 
2-ply 30s 65 a67 2-ply 70s 1 00a 
2-ply 36s 70 avi 2-ply 80s 1 10al 15 
2-ply 40s...75 a80 


Southern Combed Peeler Cones. 


10s ; 50 
54%a.. 
Eastern Carded Peeler Thread-Twist 
keins. 
20s, 2-ply..49 a 36s, 2-ply._.62 
22s, 2-ply..50 a__ 40s, 2-ply_.64 a 
24s, 2-ply._.55 a_ 45s, 2-ply_.69 a 
30s, 2-ply..58 50s, 2-up...74 a 
Eastern Carded Cones. 
40 a__ 48 a__ 


Yarn Spinners’ Bulletin 

The following bulletin of the 
Southern Yarn Spinners’ Associa- 
Lion says: 

The yarn market remains quiet 
with prices about the same level as 
a week age. Spot cotton quotatioiis 
are al a slight advance over lasi 
week. Eastern markets report that 
prices are irregular, dependent en- 
lirely upon the available supply. 
Some numbers which are scarce 
have shown a slight advance over 
last week, while other numbers easi- 
ly procured have shown a decline, 
evidencing that any stock of yarn 


$7 


58... 37 tea 40s 55 a. ; PNnees epnres ra) upon 
108 to 18088 infu nces a depressing effect uy 
50s .. 67 a prices. | 
26s y 34 fy m securing supplies of cotton, 
a. B3and4-ply 36 a36% $$and are not interested in offers at 
the present prices of either spo 
Part Waste Insulated Yarn. 
6s 1-ply__38 12s, 2-ply__35 Ol future delive! 
Bradley Stencil Machines sie 
Cut 2 > +» % in., 1% in., and Oil Stencil Board 
1% in. Letters 
OVER 30,000 IN USE Bradiey’s 
DROP FORGED STEEL PUNCHES Two-in-One 
ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE Stencil Ink 
MACHINES SENT ON TRIAL 
FREIGHT PAID BY US BOTH WAYS The Bradle 
ROUND ee HORIZONTAL Bali Stencil Pot 
DE 
Mark Your Shipmente Right—Buy aj} Shippers’ Supplies 
MODEL J eaerey Write for Samples 
Cuts % in. Letters A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. and Prices 
{ Lines—Any Length] 105 Beekman St. New York 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 
Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. = CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


eliminating flyings. 


economy. 


247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


Gum Tragasol Agé¢lutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 


than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 


mill villages. 
The stories of Becky Ann deal with cotton mill | 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Book Salesman Wanted 


We want to get in touch with salesman, woman whe 
can sell “The Better Way,” “Hearts of Gold,” “Wil 
and other books of Becky Ann (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) in th; cotton 


Allen Sinner” 


ife and are very 


popular in the mill villages. They sell for $1.00 each. 


Branch Offices 


Chicago Philadelphia 
St. Louis Baltimore 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Boston 


SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 


Mundeville Mills, Carroliton, Ga. 
Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. 
White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 


Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 
PHILADELPHIA 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 


uu. 


Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. ¢ 
Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 


PRUVIDENUE 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. L 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


= 
——— 
q 
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Want Department 


Used Cars 


That Are 


Dependable 


Let us show you our as- 
We 
may have just the car you 


sortment of cars. 


have been wanting. 


When you buy it from us, 
it is right. 


Buicks and other makes. |. 


C. (. Coddington 


INC, 


W. Trade St. Charlotte 


Practical Mill Devices 
Developed and Marketed 


Engineering Specialties 
Corporation 


520 So. Elliot Street, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


‘Quality and Service 


That Satisfes’’ 


ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. 0. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for . textile 
milis. 

SYONOR PUMP 4&4 WELL CO., Ineo. 

Richmond, Va. 


| 


| Vave in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


| 
The nger, 

of perfect 3-ply Veneer } 

A saving of 20 ij 

co 80 pounds in freight on every | 


| are lighter and stro 
| shipment because of extreme light- 
| 


ing Case Shooks. 


ness. Stronger than inch boards. jj 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. | 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


Becky Ann’s Books 


Interesting Stories of 


Cotton Mill Life 


“The Better Way” 
“Hearts of Gold” 


Price $1.00 Each 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


To Buy—? 

To Exchange—? 
Employment—? 
Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 
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FOR SALE 


10,000 SPINNING SPINDLES 


D — 8 LATEST MODEL 


%” WHIRL 
STANDARD McMULLAN BLADE 
VARYING 2 TO 4 YEARS OLD. 


IN FINE CONDITION 
REPLACED BY TAPE DRIVE SPINDLES 


Large Supply Filling Bobbins 
For Automatic Looms to Fit These Spindles 


SAMPLES SUBMITTED 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
ATTRACTIVE PRICE 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 
Write for Prices and Free Samples 


For Sale 


(Whole or in Part) 


We have purchased the carding and spinning 
equipment of the Morven Cotton Mills and are 
offering this equipment at Bargain Prices: 


1 36-in. Kitson Hopper Feeder. 
1 36-in. Kitson Condenser. 
1 60-in. Kitson Willower. 
1 40-in. Kitson Double Beater Breaker Lapper. 
1 40-in. Kitson Intermediate Lapper. 
2 40-in. Kitson Finisher Lapper. 
18 40-in. Whitin Cards. 
32 Deliveries, Whitin Drawing. 
3 11x514-in. Providence Slubbers, 60 spindles. 
5 8x4 Providence Intermediates, 96 spindles. 
6 7x31 Providence Speeders, 120 spindles. 
4 wi Br. Rail, Providence Speeders, 120 spin- 
es. 

32 Whitin Spinning Frames, 204 spindles each. 
3 Whitin Spinning Frames, 208 spindles each. 
2 F. & J. Twister, 200 spindles each. 

2 4x5 E. & B. Spoolers, 120 spindles. 
156 26x5414 Section Beams, Cast Iron Heads. 
500 12x36-in. Roving Cans—and all supplies. 


C. L. Upchurch & Sons 
Athens, Ga. 


Vol 


— 
WANTED 


